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3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 
history seems as children become 
part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
**Modeling With Clay’’ 


CHICAGO 


Dept. AC-90 


PLASTELINE 


n0 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


PICNIC PONY, by Vardine 
Moore; Pictures by Kurt Werth; 
Published by Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., Inc., N. Y.; Price 
$2.50. 

Children who love picnics and 
ponies will be entranced with this 
charming picture book. They will 
chuckle at Picnic Paddy’s mis- 
chievous capers and smack their 
lips at the goodies the picnicers 
spread out on the long picnic 
table. This is an easy-to-read 
story enhanced by spirited pic- 
tures in shades of orange, russet, 
brown, and green. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND 
CHILD-CARE CENTER, by 
Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie 
Perrin Berson; Published by Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company; 
Price $3.50. 

This is indeed an indispensable 
guide for the mother, the teacher, 
or the social worker; in fact, for 
anyone concerned with the educa- 
tion and welfare of the pre-school 
child. The book certainly helps 
to solve the problems of the 
working mother—What to do 
with their young children while 
they are away from home. Every 
type of nursery school and child 
care center is described fully 
throughout the book, including 
the cooperative nursery schools, 
—public, private and parochial 
schools—community care centers, 
private-proprietary centers and 
schools for exceptional children. 

We recommend the book highly 
to all teachers, social workers, 
clergymen, psychologists and 
pediatricians, educators and pub- 
lic planners, interested in the 
welfare of the young child. 


BUCKING HORSE, by 
Burlingame Beatty; Illustrated 


by the author; Published by 


Houghton Mifflin Co.; Price 
$2.75. 

When a boy and a spirited 
young colt become friends, there 
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is sure to be plenty of excitement 
and such is the case of Danny 
and the Wild One. From the 
pasture to the rodeo, Wild One 
gives Danny and his friends all 
kinds of thrills and surprises. 
What happened when Wild One 
suddenly burst into the arena at 
the rodeo will long be remem- 
bered by the children who read 
this delightful and realistic story. 
The book is enhanced by the pic- 
tures which give both drama and 
power to the story. 


STORMY, THE BRAVE 
SPONGE DIVER, by Lillian 
Prichard; Illustrated by Alex- 
ander Key; Published by The 
Dietz Press, Inc., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Price $0.50. 

This is the eighth in the Dietz 
Press series of “All American 
Children’s Color Books.” Espe- 
cially attractive to children is 
this story telling of the adven- 
tures of a sponge diver who 
meets danger while searching for 
sponges. The book is realistic and 
informative. Opposite each full- 
page picture is an entertaining 
story explaining the subject. The 
story pages are printed in large, 
easy-to-read type. 


LITTLE TURKEY, by Lester 
Roundtree; illustrated by Richard 
Bennett; Published by Viking 
Press; Price $2.50. 

This is a wholesome story of a 
little boy, nicknamed Little 
Turkey, and later called Eltee. El- 
tee and his ten brothers and sis- 
ters lived on a farm in the Sierra 
Nevadas, many miles from a 
school or post office. It is a story 
of Eltee’s life in the wilderness, 
catching wild animals for pets, 
riding the flume, exploring the 
lumber camps. The story is full of 
humor, pathos, reality and im- 
agination. Both the text and the 
art are touched with realism, 
naturalism and understanding. 


(Turn to page 61) 


BOSTON KS 
**Jack-of -all-trades’’ 
@ unequalled performance 
@ new, positive position on pencil 
e 


@ no fall-out, no waste 

e@ 25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 

@ strong ‘“‘bridge-like design’’ stand 
with steel rack 


BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners” 

@ 3 points adjust outside 

e@ heavy-duty double bearings and 
Ss Cutters assure perfect points 

@ easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 

e@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools— Booklet A 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Poetry 
Corner 


March 


March, with his stern grand brow, 
frowning, yet kind, 

Front of a Titan; of imperious 
will, 

King March rides blustering o’er 
dale and mead, 

And with his chastening rule pre- 
pares the way. 

For green-robed April, with her 
showers soft, 

The pure warm sunshine, and her 
opening buds, 

of Yellow Cowslip bells. 


—Selected 


My Watch 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


My watch is round; 

It goes tick-tick. 

One hand is slow, 

And the other is quick. 
The slow hand tells 

If it’s one, two, three. 
The quick hand tells 
Each minute for me. 
My little watch 

Tells the time of day, 
So I always know 
When to work and play. 


Camels 


and Beavers 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Camels and beavers and pandas 
and such 

Really and truly have no need of 
much 

In the Spring, 

But I’m not a camel or panda or 
such, 

So when it comes Easter, I like 
very much 

Some new thing! 
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RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
McHenry County, Illinois 


Murats seem to frighten 
many teachers and they seem not 
to realize what strong teaching 
aids they are—how much fun 
they can be for the children and 
how easy to accomplish. A teacher 
does not have to be an artist, 
have an artistic urge, or even be 
able to help with the art work. 
She should, however, be able to 
plan with the children the di- 
rection that the mural is to take. 
No direction can be laid down as 
just how to progress from there. 
Each situation will make its own 
demands. The teacher and the 
children will express the ideas 
that they have with their own 
materials. From there on the chil- 
dren can take over. All that chil- 
dren need is the opportunity to 
release their own creative urges. 

Many teachers seem to feel that 
because they themselves cannot 
“draw a straight line” as the old 
war-horse saying goes, that they 
cannot be of any help to their 


Murals as a group activity are always a pleasure- 


able experience for primary children. 


Murals For The 
Social Studies 


pupils. Quite the contrary is so. 
One of the best first grade murals 
that I ever saw came from a room 
with a completely frustrated first 
grade teacher so far as art was 
concerned. She simply gave them 
the materials and opportunity 
and then threw up her hands. 
Therefore her children went 
ahead and produced very beauti- 
ful murals. (Illustrations No, 1) 
In this group there was no pro- 
jection of mature and adult stand- 
ards in the criticism from the 
teacher. She just could not criti- 
cize or “help” as she called it. 
Most teachers look for ways of 
integrating art with the other 
subjects. There is hardly a sub- 
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ject or experience that does not 
lend itself to some form of visual 
expression. It adds interest to the 
subject involved and children 
learn and retain what they have 
studied much better after it has 
been associated with an art ex- 
pression. Thus it has great use- 
fulness as a part of the school 
curriculum. We are all familiar 
with the pictured writing of the 
Indians. The association of pic- 
tures first with the early learning 
of words is another good example. 
Such methods are better than all 
the verbal expressions. 

The making of murals is much 
the same on all levels. It should 
be a group activity. The ideas of 
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many children may be used. It 
is always a pleasurable experience 
for children. They learn to work 
together and it teaches self-ex- 
pression and appreciation. 

It is wise to know ahead of time 
where a mural is to be placed and 
plan the size accordingly. It 
should always be put up when 
finished if only for a short time. 
It may be a wall decoration in the 
room, the hall, a recreation room 
or even a window mural. It may 
be large, may be much longer 
than wide (like a blackboard) or 
narrower for a border mural, per- 
haps above a blackboard. Or it 
may be a panel er bulletin board 
mural in size and for such a 
space. 
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“The teacher should not be 
afraid to plan a large mural such 
as a wall decoration, Children 
should be encouraged to work 
large and very freely in large 
areas. The mistake (and often a 
common one) is little pictures, 
little decorations or little spots of 
color on a large area. Encourage 
children and insist upon their 
working large. That is not 
teacher domination, for a mural 
is a design (usually) and ap- 
propriate sizing is a first precept 
in design. 

In approaching the making of a 
mural we usually have each child 
draw his own free illustration of 
what he thinks the mural should 
be. From these a chairman is 
picked. It is interesting to note 
that often the best art work does 
not come from the best students. 
Thus an excellent opportunity is 
afforded for a child to excel in 
another field, to find his security, 
his opportunity for approval and 
finally the respect from his group 
that he so sorely needs. 

With this chairman the teacher 
then discusses what and how the 
work from the other students is 
to be used. He may pick a com- 
mittee to work with him (based 
on their drawings). He is also 
responsible for the brushes being 
cleaned and put away, the paint 
taken care of, etc. and to see that 
his committee cleans up. The 
teacher may discuss colors with 
the children. Usually a limited 
number of colors or an all-over 
color scheme is chosen in advance. 
This is better planning than just 
random realistic coloring. 

While a mural is a design it 
does not necessarily have to be 
carried out as such. It may be 
purely an illustrative mural as 
“Solon Mills Community Life.” 
(Illustration No. 2) This is 
actually a lay-out of a small ham- 
let, its roads, railroad, buildings, 
one store and houses. Children 
love to add their own house to 
such a mural. One does not have 
to adhere to the actual scaled 
truth of such a community draw- 
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ing. An approximation of the 
community made to fit the space 
involved is usually adequate. 
This mural was done in colored 
chalk and sprayed with a fixative 
to keep it from smearing. A great 
deal of black crayon outlining 
was done which does not smear 
and is much better for such work 
therefore, than black chalk. 

“The Valentine’s Journey” 
from Mrs. Weter’s Union School 
was a very good community 
project. The children made, ad- 


dressed and mailed their own 
Valentines. Then a trip was made 
to the Post Office to watch the 
processing and distribution and 
to learn how the mail was sorted, 
handled and delivered to the 
various destinations. (Illustration 
No. 3) 

The social studies produce 
many and varied results. Miss 
Doherty’s group in_ studying 
Egypt, made Egyptian designs, 
painted pictures of Egyptian life, 
customs, dress and work and 
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finally made their mural. A par- 
ticularly late spring snow storm 
enabled the children to go out- 
side and do some snow sculpture 
of their study, Pyramids, temples, 
houses and the Sphinx were 
sculpted. These were not large, 
did not last long, but served a 
valuable purpose, (Illustrations 
No. 4-5-6.) 

Mrs. Foley’s group after a par- 
ticularly interesting study of 
South America made a brilliantly 
painted mural, using an elongated 
map of the entire area and then 
painted brilliant scenes, details 
and characters on top of the map 
in the appropriate places. In such 
a mural frequent use had to be 
made of source material for im- 
agination did not play as large 
a part as authenticity. This was 
a particularly successful mural. 
A great deal of interest had been 
aroused, and it resulted in an in- 
vitation and party for the parents 
to share. (Illustrations No. 7) 

Mrs. Foley’s group again in 
studying how our country was 
settled made a map of the United 
States and painted the early areas 
in bright colors. To this were 
added black cut paper silhouettes 
of all the ideas they wished to ex- 
press. (Illustration No. 8) 


Studies of early days produced 
Mrs. Foley’s Boom Town. (lIllus- 
tration No. 9) We particularly 
noted the architecture of some of 
these early buildings and found 
that our own town of McHenry 
still has the same type of early 
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buildings in use. The map of early 
McHenry from Miss_ Bauer’s 
fourth grade group studied early 


Window-Box 


Gardens 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A window-box 
Looks very pretty 
Outside apartments 
Of a city. 
Geraniums, 

Or purple pansies, 
Or other colored 
Flower fancies 
Dress up a window 
In a city, 

And there’s a garden 
High and pretty! 


county histories, talked with 
Senior citizens, made field trips 
and produced their “Early Mc- 
Henry” in paint. (Illustration No. 
10) 

The field is large for mural sub- 
jects. There are the Social Studies, 
Science subjects, Reading murals, 
Special Days or seasons, health, 
good behavior and good sports- 
manship, safety of all kinds, field 
trips (the farm, the zoo, etc, Flora 
and Fauna of our own area, Com- 
munity Life, etc. And lastly add- 
ing to this, murals just for fun 
and the urge to paint something. 

Because this field is such a large 
one I considered only murals with 
a social slant for this paper. Next 
month will take up murals on 
other subjects. 
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Sirup buckets on the trees in Bellows Falls. 


JOHN MURPHY, Art Director, Bellows Falls, Vermont 
and ANNA DUNSER, Richmond Heights, Missouri 


66 

Irs Sugaring Time” are magic words to the 
school children of Vermont. Teachers take ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm engendered. The art 
class becomes a bee hive of industry. Here is in- 
spiration for stories, crayon and watercolor pic- 
tures, murals, construction work and displays. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and up to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day there had been an air of excitement in 
the classroom but the days become a little gray 
there after. The joys of winter are becoming worn 
and spent. Mother Nature’s nap is coming to an end 
and its effect is beginning to tell. Sliding and ski- 
ing aren’t quite so enjoyable. Snowballs and back- 
yard igloos haven’t quite the same appeal. Winter 
stillness is becoming too quiet for little people full 
of energy and high spirits. 

“It’s Sugaring Time!” the magic words, always 
seem to come as a complete surprise to everyone. 
They are usually spoken by a little boy near the 
back of the room who had helped his father or 
grandfather the evening before by cleaning buckets 
or who perhaps overheard his father mention that 
he would have to go over tomorrow and check the 
sugar house. 

The effect of the message seems to gradually 
gain momentum until everyone is smacking his 
lips and talking of the wonderful days ahead. 
Spring has been officially heralded in. March has 
just been born. Snow might still be on the ground. 


There isn’t a robin nor a pussywillow in sight but 
everyone knows that spring is here dnd that there 
is fun ahead. 

The sugar maple has a special fascination for 
children. It is a symbol such as the Christmas tree, 
of good fellowship, fun together, a time of joy and 
excitement. The tree is like a treasure chest, its 
sweet colorless liquid is nature’s gift for all to 
enjoy. 

The story of the sugar maple never grows old 
and is revived each spring with the same vigor as 
was the story told the spring before. Stories are 
written, told, painted and sketched. Murals may 
be found painted on the blackboards in poster 
paint, depicting the story of maple sugaring in 
grandfather’s day or of maple sugaring as it is 
today. The latest data may be found posted on the 
bulletin board with colored photographs from the 
rotogravure section of the Sunday paper of present 
day sugar orchards. Model sugar houses built by 
the boys are common sights on the table at the back 
of the room. The children are always willing to 
relate current events, how Mr. Harlow’s horse was 
bogged down in the mud, while pulling the gather- 
ing tank, or that the sleds are being used instead 
of the wagons because of the deep snow. One can 
always get a quick estimate from the little fellow 
down front as to what this year’s yield will prob- 
ably be. 
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Mary depicts one of the g 
many covered bridges 
near the town. 


We are ready to study the story of maple sugar. 

First the sap of the maple trees must be brought 
to the sap houses. 

In late winter and early spring in New England, 
New York, and Canada the maple trees wake up 
and life flows through their trunks and branches. 

It is time then for the farmers to tap the trees. 
Holes are bored one and one half inches deep, three 
or four feet from the ground. A metal or wooden 
trough is inserted and a covered bucket is hung on 
each trough. Every day the farmer collects the 
sap in large tanks which are hauled on sleds or 
carts to the house where it is to be boiled. The next 
day there will be more sap in the buckets and they 
must be emptied again. A stranger from the South 
visiting New England asked why the farmers 
didn’t pump out the sap all in one day in place of 
gathering it a little at a time. But the sap gathers 
slowly and its flow depends much upon the weather. 
It continues to flow for several weeks. The maple 
sugar time may be late one year, early the next. 
The farmers tell us that a cold night followed by a 
warm day brings up the sap and is best for gather- 
ing great amounts. 

And there must be much sap to produce the 
sirup. Thirty five to fifty gallons must be boiled 
down to yield one gallon of sirup. The average tree 
yields ten to twenty gallons of sap. So a farmer 
must have quite an orchard of maple trees to make 
a profit selling maple sirup, sugar and candies. 

Most of the product is sold in the form of sirup 
and one gallon should weigh eleven pounds. 

The school children are interested in the history 
of sugar making and draw many pictures of the 
early processes. 

In former days the farmer made his wooden 
troughs by hand and he had no covered buckets 
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made especially for the purpose. All sorts of con- 
tainers were hung on the trees. Then the owner 
would hitch a horse to the sled and drive through 
the Orchard to collect the sap. 

Near his house he would build a big fire under a 
large iron kettle. The boiling would go on hour 
after hour. The children would feed the fire with 
the wood that had been collected for that purpose. 
When the sap began to thicken an egg was broken 
into it to gather any impurities. 

Sometimes a land owner had only enough for his 
family’s use and small groves were found in states 
far from New England. The writer saw maple 
sugar made in Missouri. But modern methods have 
come to sugar making in New England. It is now 
boiled in the sugar house in machines called evap- 
orators. It is passed through wooden strainers and 
graded by color, the lightest being the purest. 

In the beginning of the industry the sirup was 


Laury has painted in browns and blues on yellow paper. 
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In Pat’s picture we can tell it 
is a sugar because of 
the steam outlet at the top. 


sold in gallon buckets but now it is placed in at- 
tractive glass or tin containers. Maple sugar candy 
is molded into fancy shapes and sold in well de- 
signed boxes. 

The stands along the highway through Vermont 
are picturesque and can be encountered all through 
the summer. 

An attractive way of marketing the maple sugar 
is to combine it with cinnamon in a can or jar with 
perforated top, and how tasty this is sprinkled on 
toast, rolls, cakes, and other desserts. 

Maple sugar is used too, in cooking and who does 
not know the joy of having maple sirup on pan- 
cakes. 

Sometimes the residents of the towns will want 
to make sirup and candies for their own use so 
they hang buckets on the trees in their own back 
yards, but usually a farmer will get permission to 
tap the trees in the town. Since there are many 


Wendell painted his picture in black and white. 


trees along the streets, two or three buckets hang- 
ing on each tree is a familiar sight. 

The residents are reminded all through the year 
of the sugar making for the sap houses are numer- 
ous, each with its stacks of buckets ready for the 
spring. 

The teacher finds sugaring time an opportunity 
to have a lesson on trees. She takes her group out 
to observe the bare trees, to study their growth. 
They see the small twigs grow from the small 
branches and they in turn grow from larger 
branches until all are seen to spring from a main 
trunk. The design formed by a river system is 
similar to the design of a tree but in method of 
growth they are in reverse. The tree grows from 
the ground into smaller and smaller parts but the 
river begins with the small branches and becomes 
a mighty stream. 

The children see that the small twigs and 


Allen shows us that the deer like sap too. 
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branches make a lacy pattern against the sky. To 
continue the study of the trees the teacher com- 


pares the spring trees with the same trees at other . 


times of the year. They remember that in the sum- 
mer these trees will be covered with foliage and 
the small branches can not be seen at all. They 
draw pictures of the summer trees. When the 
children consider the trees in the fall they think 
of color. Nothing is more colorful than the maple 
trees. Beautiful reds, yellows, gold, oranges and 
browns appear on the hillsides—warm colors— 
all of them. 

Then here is an opportunity for the contrast of 
cool and warm colors. This may be the first lesson 
for the little folks. Though they have been using 
colors for many months they haven’t thought of 
comparing one color with another. 

The study of the maple trees is fun for all! 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the in- 
dustry, for the young folks is the “sugaring off” 
parties. 

A group gathers at one of the sap houses some 
evening and when the sap is boiled down sufficiently 
a boy or girl ladles out a cup of the hot liquid and 
pours it into a dish of clean fresh snow. The hot 
sirup runs down into the snow, hardens and is 
pulled out. At first it tastes, oh, so good, later not 
so good and soon it tastes much too sweet. But the 
boys and girls have a cure for that. They eat dill 
pickles and then the sugar candy is fine. 

Little folks enjoy seeing the sap cooked in the 
class room and learn the actual process. This is a 
source of learning, for the children can draw pic- 
tures of their experiences and write stories about 
the sap, the sugar, and candy. 

“Sugaring Time” concerns the children at all 
levels. The older pupils will want to know the kinds 


of maple trees that provide the best sugar. Black, 
silver and red maples are sources but leading them 
all is the sugar maple. The trees bring happiness 
and pleasure in the autumn as well as in spring. 
When the maple leaves have turned to gold the 
grove is a wonderful fairyland. The children shuffle 
through the carpet of leaves on the ground and are 
enclosed in a land of glimmering sunlight. There 
is no other color excent the straight black trunks 
of the trees. 

The other trees may not be as colorful in the 
fall as are the sugar maples but they are all valued 
in many ways. All are timber and shade trees. They 
grow to a height of 120 feet, with trunks four feet 
in diameter. The kinds known as curly, wavy, and 
bird’s eye are prized for cabinet work. 

The maple trees in the fall add to the other 
natural beauties of Vermont. Dan was inspired to 
make a poster showing the covered bridge against 
the glory of the autumn trees. 

Maple sugar is one of the many subjects that 
teachers and children find in their own back—or 
front—yards which will serve as inspirational ma- 
terial for the art and language arts lessons in the 
class room. Many teachers have found that creative 
stories are a perfect accompaniment for creative 
drawing. Creative writing is not confined to de- 
scribing experiences, writing book reports and 
laboriously forming letters. When the children 
write original stories we add to language arts such 
desirable qualities as imagination, pleasure, think- 
ing power and self-confidence. With these added 
results the children will write stories every day 
and gain untold hours of drill in skills, handwrit- 
ing, spelling, punctuation, and sentence formation 
but most of all skill in thinking for themselves. 
How many teachers have tried? 


These Are The Things 


WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


These are the things that tell me now 
Spring’s lovely miracle has come: 
The flash of red birds on the wing; 


White blossoms on the roadside plum ; 


The farmer ploughing in the field; 

The pussywillow’s soft grey sheen ; 

The gay parade of hyacinths, 

And willow branches turning green; 
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The swelling of the lilac buds; 
The golden flame of daffodils 
Blowing down the keen March wind; 


And maples glowing on the hills. 


. Always these are the first to show 
That winter-has outlived his day, 
And that the road is clear at last 


For spring’s return now down the way. 
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Miss Shevlin’s Kindergarten, Morgan School 


Kindergarten Children Clapping the Number of Sounds They Heard. 


Promoting The “Listening” Habit 


In Kindergarten And Primary Grades 


MARCELLA R. KELLY, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent 
Public Schools, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Despite the fact that 
“Learn to listen!” is a phrase 
commonly spoken at home and 
school, all two few kindergarten 
and primary teachers realize how 
important it is to train children 
in the listening habit. Yet, the 
ability to listen and hear like- 
nesses and differences in sounds 
and speech sounds — rhythm pat- 
terns, words, phrases, and sen- 
tences — is basic to pupil success 
in the beginning stages of lang- 
uage and reading. 

The listening habit is a taught 
skill. It is acquired. It is best 
achieved through rich experience, 
planned practice, and regular ex- 
ercises in “listening with a pur- 
pose”. Children will not listen 
attentively without training. 

In the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, training in auditory 
discrimination requires and pro- 
motes “listening with a purpose’. 
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The success of this training, how- 
ever, depends upon the kinds of 
activities used, and the regularity 
of the instruction offered. 
Instruction in ear training, not 
unlike that of any other phase of 
reading instruction, should be 
suited to the growth level of the 
child. First beginnings may be 
made through the playing of 
simple games involving discrim- 
ination in the count of familiar 
sounds. Ruler tapping, door 
knocking, bell ringing, hand clap- 
ping, and similar action plays by 
teacher or pupil are most effect- 
ive. Children are invited to close 
their eyes while teacher or pupil 
taps or claps a number of times. 
Having been previously directed 
to listen for the count, the pupils 
respond by telling or acting the 
correct number of taps, claps or 
raps, respectively. This discrim- 
ination game may be varied by 


asking children to describe the 
sounds as: hard or soft, slow or 
fast, many or few, heavy or light, 
near or far-away. 

As children progress through 
the primary grades, interest in 
this type of discrimination may 
be heightened by changing the 
rhythm patterns of the action 
plays and increasing the number 
of taps, etc.,. used in each exercise 
as in the following illustrative 
diagrams: 


One Long Two Short 
tap tap-tap 
clap clap-clap 
rap rap-rap 
ring ring-ring 

One Long Three Short 
tap tap-tap-tap 
clap clap-clap-clap 
rap rap-rap-rap 
ring ring-ring-ring 


Knock knock-knock-knock 
Discrimination between kinds 
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of sounds requires training in I’m round and juicy What am1?... 


sound identification. First begin- Hard and sweet, ._ (bed) 
nings in this phase of discrimin- I rhyme with rattle 
ation may be made by having Iaman~..? I’m small and red 
children listen to the difference (apple) Juicy and sweet 
between sounds. Taps, knocks, I rhyme with berry 
claps, rings, tick-tocks, the voices Iam a fruit | ITama...? 
of children in the class, the I’m good to eat (cherry) 
sounds of familiar animals and I rhyme with “Yum!” 
objects — all these provide a Tama... I’m soft and juicy 
springboard for identification ex- (plum) Yellow and sweet 
ercises. Playing the game “What I rhyme with bear 
is it?” or “Who am I?” with You sit on me Tama...? 
sounds in the child’s immediate I’m hard and strong (pear) 
world lends interest and scope to I have four legs 
this purposeful activity. My name’s not long am soft 
What am I? I am sweet 

As the language vocabulary of " ose I rhyme with reach 
pupils increases, exercises for the (chair) Lease 2 "5 
recognition of similarities and eres 
differences in initial consonants, You set me with dishes (pone 
final endings, and other phonetic You eat-at meench. day Oh! I am sly 
elements of words may be pro- "ma word you all know I live in the woods 
vided. A teacher-prepared list of And I’m easy to say I rhyme with box 
groups of words having three or What am I?... My name is .. .? 
four words alike and one differ- (table) (fox) 
ent is a common procedure. The 
list may include either rhyming On me your mother cooks I’m a four legged animal 
or non-rhyming words, initial Especially when I’m hot A friend to man 
consonants, final endings, long or _ But I’m quite dangerous I say, “Bow-wow!” 
short vowel sounds, prefixes or Touch me not! Guess me if you can! 
suffixes. Pupil contribution of U What am I?... (dog) i 
word lists, and the matching of 43 (stove) 
words heard with corresponding My fur is soft 
picture cards are variations of I have four legs I say, “Meow!” 
this technique. F I’m good for the weary I scrateh; I purr; 

Enough rest-on me Name me now ... 


Will make you ‘cheery (cat) 


ularly suited to the development 
of ear training. Simple riddles 
interest and entertain little chil- 
dren. Riddles may be patterned 
in rhyme, or in blank verse. 
Those that rhyme, however, seem 
to have more appeal for kinder- 
garten and first grade young- 
sters as: 


I am sour 

I flavor pie 

I’m used in lemonade 

Just what am I?.. 
(lemon) 


I am round 
My juice is sweet 
My skin is thick 


I’m good to eat 
What am | 8 ae Miss Shevlin’s Kindergarten, Morgan School 
(orange) Kindergarten Children Enjoying Favorite Rhymes. 
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I like baseball 
Marbles, too 
My name is Roy 
(boy) 


You drink my milk 

I makes you strong 

I rhyme with “Now!” 

Yes, ’ma...? 
(cow) 


Rabbits like me 

You should, too 

I rhyme with parrot 

Of course ’'ma...? 
(carrot) 


I am a vegetable 

Served mashed or baked 

I rhyme with tomato 

My name is... ? 
(potato) 


Fun and nonsense jingles re- 
quiring a rhyming word for com- 
pletion also foster interested and 
appreciative listening. The fol- 
lowing are indicative: 


Little Tony jumped over 
the wall 

Only to take a most 
terrible... 
(fall) 


I saw two men 
Chase one little... 
(hen) 


There on my dish 
Was a wee little... 
(fish) 


I saw Polly Parrot 
Eating a... 
(carrot) 


I saw a boy of three 
Chopping a... 
(tree) 


My dog likes tomatoes 
And mashed... 
(potatoes) 


I saw a monkey bake 
A birthday... 
(cake) 


With wings I could fly 
High in the... 
(sky) 


I dreamed I saw a spoon 
Hanging from the... 
(moon) 


Once I found two rocks 
In one of my... 
(socks) 


My dog likes bones 
And ice cream... 
(cones) 


My silly, little kittens 
Like woolen... 
(mittens) 


My little cat 
Always wears a... 
(hat) 

Wherever possible, too, pupil 
creativity should be encouraged. 
Frequent use should be made of 
riddles, jingles and rhymes con- 
tributed by the pupils. 


March 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


If I were a kite high in the sky, 
Above the clouds I’d like to fly, 


"Till I reached some land far away, 


In all instruction in ear train- 
ing, the teacher should work with 
the small rather than the large 
group. The advantages of small 
group instruction are at least 
threefold: (1) individualization 
of instruction is facilitated, (2) 
little children like the warmth 
and intimacy of a small circle, 


and (3) the teacher is better able 7 


to detect inadequate auditory per- 
ception in individual pupils. 

From the ‘audio” viewpoint of 
reading readiness, it is well for 
the teacher to remember that 
every directed activity should 
have its own specific goal. The 
activity without a goal merely be- 
comes an end in itself — activity 
for activity’s sake. 

The over-all program in audi- 
tory discrimination should in- 
clude broad and varied content 
— work with initial consonants 
and blends, long and short vowel 
sounds, diagraphs, final endings, 
prefixes, suffixes, rhyming words, 


rhythm patterns, sentence sense,. . 


and tone. 

By and large, pupils who en- 
gage in an experience program 
rich in auditory discrimination 
will learn to accept and follow 
certain necessary principles of 
“good listening”. Further, pupil 
progress in pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, word recognition, and 
oral language will be rapid. Fi- 
nally, pupils who have had ade- 
quate training in the develop- 
ment of auditory skills will be 
able “to listen and learn,” main- 
ly because they have “learned 
early — how to listen”. 


Where strange little children were at play. 


I’d drop right down to where they live, 


And for a present, MYSELF I'd give. 
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CHitprEeN are full of en- 
thusiasm, and find it difficult to 
modulate their behavior. And we 
do not want to discourage them, 
—to repress their eagerness to 
know, to challenge ideas, to ex- 
press their thoughts and feel- 
ings. So we must accept a certain 
amount of interrupting as evi- 
dence of alertness and interest,— 
as natural and normal in the 
scheme of things. 

Sometimes, however, there is 
an unusual amount of interrupt- 
ing by certain children in a class, 
or in certain groups. 

Why do children interrupt? 
Sometimes children interrupt be- 
cause they feel they are not going 
to get a chance to “say their say.” 
Sometimes interruptions will 
come from a child who wants, and 
often needs special attention. 
Some children come from homes 
where interrupting is common, 
or where a child dominates the 
family scene, and a pattern of 
over-assertiveness has been estab- 
lished. The behavior carries over 
into the school situation. 

Interruptions are sometimes 
due to the fact that instructions 
are not being presented clearly 
enough. Or a teacher may actually 
encourage constant interruptions 
by responding to them, It is easy 
to fall into such a habit, as we do 
want to encourage participation 
by children, and their interrup- 
tions are often to the point and 
interesting. 

The teacher may keep inter- 
rupting within reasonable bounds 
.. by the following practices: 
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Let’s work for courtesy, but let’s keep enthusiasm alive! 
JOSEPHINE |. MacCARTHY 


My Children 
Keep Interrupting 


1. Help children distinguish be- 
tween the times when they are 
to engage in a back-and-forth dis- 
cussion, and the times when they 
are to listen and hold comments 
and questions until an idea is 
rounded out by one person. Some- 
times when a complete thought is 
set aside in favor of wholesale 
group discussion, the continuity 
is broken, children’s attention 
wanders, and confusion and rest- 
lessness ensue. 

2. If a teacher wishes to give 
instructions or explanations of 
any length without interruptions, 
she may accomplish this by tell- 
ing children she is going to tell or 
explain something important; 
that she knows they will have 
good ideas about it, and that after 
she finishes, she will give them a 
chance to give their ideas, or ask 
questions, The teacher must fol- 
low through on this, perhaps say- 
ing, ‘““Now you have listened very 
patiently, and I know you have 
some important ideas, or some 
questions. Let’s hear some of 
them.” 

8. Children need to be helped 
to learn to listen without inter- 
rupting to each other, as well as 
to the teacher. The teacher may 
set the stage for such self-con- 
trol by saying, for example, “Boys 
and girls, Fred is going to tell us 
how the Indians built their tepees. 
After he finishes, he will call on 
anyone who has any questions or 
comments. In first grade we would 
probably say, “When Fred fin- 
ishes, I know some of us will 
have something important to tell 


or to ask. Fred will call on us.” 

4. Instructions or explanations 
must be presented fully enough so 
there will not be a great many un- 
certainties cropping up as to what 
children are to do. 

5. Often young children will 
ask a question just because an- 
other child has had a question an- 
swered, and a seemingly unending 
chain of unnecessary questions 
gets started. This happens often 
after the giving of instructions by 
a teacher. It may be controlled in 
the following way: When a 


_ teacher finishes giving instruc- 


tions she might say, “If anyone 
has any questions, or doesn’t un- 
derstand what to do, please give 
a signal by raising your hand.. 
I’ll come over to you, and we'll 
whisper, so as not to disturb those 
who have started to work.” This 
is guaranteed to cut down on the 
number of questions that crop up 
merely as a result of hearing 
someone else asking a question. 

6. Children who interrupt con- 
stantly because of some unfulfilled 
inner need, must be given atten- 
tion, not when they interrupt, ex- 
cept sparingly, but at other times 
during the day. The teacher gives 
them the needed attention by ask- 
ing them to do little errands, ask- 
ing their opinion, etc. Sometimes 
a special conference is needed to 
secure a child’s cooperation.— 
“Bobby may I see you about some- 
thing special at ten o’clock?”— 
And at ten,—“Bobby you cer- 
tainly should be proud of the 
work you did in arithmetic to- 
day. Aren’t you pleased? You’re 
really getting that “carrying” 
under control, aren’t you? Now, 
I want to ask your help in some- 
thing.—You forget yourself, and 
“break in” when I am telling the 
class something. That gets me 
“mixed up,” and I don’t explain 
things well. Could you try to wait 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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hildren Like Texture 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


Atruovucu this article emphasizes texture it 
does not exclude free brush work, arrangement of 
lines and dark and light values. Since we cannot 
show the colors, words will describe how textured 
designs were arranged on bulletin boards. We will 
show how designs are changed when they are 
turned upside down or on their sides. We will il- 
lustrate how the color and pattern in one design 
may help the design placed next to it or kill the 
value of the design near it. 

The making of these textures on scrap material 
became a very rich experience to the children. 
Arranging them in different positions made the ex- 
perience even more worthwhile. 

Appreciation is hard to define, but parents have 
evidence in the daily lives of children to show that 
their love for beautiful modern textured materials 
is increased by doing work like this in the school 
art class. 

Usually when children like to do something, that 
something is good for them. They are very excited 
about painting textures like these. 

Illustration 1—shows a group looking at some of 
their finished textures. 

Illustration 2—shows more designs on a long 
bulletin board in the art room. Judy, who made 
the girl in the lower right corner had a style of her 
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own. She used the human figure in everything she 
did. The boy who made the textured design above 
Judy’s had a style also. He often made lines that 
shaded and looked as if they were lighted and the 
lines had movement. 

Illustration 3—is an enlargement of the four 
textures at the right end of Illustration 2. Notice 
the quick movement in the design in the lower left 
corner of illustration 3. It was very charming the 
way the quick movement made interesting long and 
short dark vertical lines. 

Illustration 4—We show how different the bird 
design looks when it is hung in a vertical manner. 
(The same bird which you saw placed horizontally 
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in Illustration 2.) Some children liked it placed 
vertically. Some liked it better in a horizontal di- 
rection. Notice also how different the texture to the 
right of the bird appears in Illustration 4. (The 
same design which was placed above the bird in 
Illustration 2.) The two illustrations below the 
bird in Illustration 4 have been placed so that they 
look very different from the way they looked in 
Illustration 2. The children learned from this ex- 
perience. Later they often turned their designs up- 
side down to see which way they liked them. They 
faced them to the right and then to the left to de- 
cide which way they liked them best. ; 

Illustration 5—shows more textures. Each child 
needs to see his texture exhibited. The children 
were completely charmed with all of the various 
textures the class produced. These four textures 
were worked over. One layer of color dried. Then 
other spots were added. Lines were pulled across 
some of the areas of color just before the design 
was called finished. 

Illustration 6—shows how much fun some chil- 
dren had making swinging lines of texture, some- 
times using a dry brush and again having the brush 
loaded with paint. 

Illustrations 7 and 8 are little designs enlarged 
to show you the richness of texture achieved with 
dark and light colors. 

Illustration 9—Parents become so enthusiastic 
about this work on scrap material that they do- 
nated big rolls of corrugated paper. Illustration 9 
shows a beautiful city scene made on a piece four 
feet square. It decorated our hall and received so 
much praise that it helped the children to try many 
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different scenes. The two black spots in the lower 
right corner are people carrying umbrellas in a 
very wet snow storm, the kind we have in March 
in Chicago. Note how interesting the light gray 
and white cars are at the lower edge of the paint- 
ing. The picture was made with grayed colors, 
black and white. 

Groups of nurses who visited our art class were 
enthusiastic about these textitmes. They decided 
that it was a good project for children in the hos- 
pital wards. 

In Illustration 1 you see a design made of 
stripes. It took thinking to arrange the small and 
big stripes. It also took planning to make the little 
black design (in Illustration 1) with the white 
border and two straight lines in the center. The 
teacher did however have an avalanche of striped 
designs. Too many children made too many stripes 
so that it became thoughtless too easy work. We 
then made an effort to make textures that were not 
all stripes. 

The teacher cannot accept any old thing. There 
must always be a reaching to higher goals. There 
must be more thinking, more planning, more ex- 
perimenting. We must not be satisfied with repeat- 
ing what we did yesterday. 

In a child’s home one evening after we had had 
a good dinner, John took me to his room. He had 
hung a texture on his wall. His desk lamp shone on 
the texture with an amazing light as it hit the 
ridges of the corrugated design. The little texture 
made on a piece of scrap paper was a glorified de- 
sign as the lamp lighted it. John had an experience 
of appreciation. 
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A BIRTHDAY party in 
school furnishes excellent oppor- 
tunities to vary teaching devices 
in a most attractive way. 

From the first time you are 
contacted by the parent or the 
secret is whispered to you by the 
child, a special corner of the room 
begins to take on a “Happy Birth- 
day” look. The reading table has 
as it’s centerpiece, a large cut- 
out cardboard birthday cake that 
a Hallmark Card dealer gave us. 
The magic fairy at the top is 
lighting the pink candles with her 
startipped wand. If individual 
cakes or cookies are to be served, 
this remains for the candle blow- 
ing and birthday wish ceremony. 

The reading readiness books 
HERE WE GO by Row, Peterson 
and Company and FUN WITH 
TOM AND BETTY by Ginn and 
Company offer picture reading 
material to stimulate the bringing 
of pictures, telling experience 
stories, forming simple experi- 
ence charts and provides a learn- 
ing atmosphere. 

During storytime books and 
stories were read relating to the 
subject. Music hour was spent 
singing the familiar birthday 
song as well as learning new ones. 

The flannel board continued to 
display the familiar numerals be- 
ing studied but the illustrations 
varied. We counted birthday cakes 
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Birthday parties at school in the first grade are always fun and are 
very special occasions for the children 


with one, two, etc. candles, cook- 
ies, ballons, boxed presents, can- 
dles, etc. These were drawn on 
newsprint, colored, cut out and a 
piece of flannel pasted on the 
back. Simple combinations of 
these objects were presented as 
the need arose or at the children’s 
suggestion. 

A part of the day before this 
special occasion was spent in 
planning. Such questions as these 
arose: How many boys and girls 
are there in the room? (count) 
How many napkins, cookies, bal- 
lons, pieces of gum and cups of 
ice cream are needed? How many 
candles will be on the cake? Who 
will have the honor of helping 
serve? What are the courteous 
things to say at and after a party? 
How is the courteous way to al- 
ways act? (sharing, taking turns, 
being polite, etc.). What games 
can be played in the room? How 
will we leave the room after we 
have had fun? 

Art periods may be spent in 
illustrating party fun but the last 
art period is used to draw and 
color a large birthday cake for 
the one having the birthday. 

Then come’, usually at the end 
of the day, the planned for occa- 
sion when the honored individual 
takes his place by the cake, every- 
one sings, makes a birthday wish 
and then the candles are blown 


A School 
Birthday 
Party 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


out. A party hat and a special 
decorated chair may be used for 
the day. 

Those children who are not 
fortunate to have their party at 
school will: not feel left out when 
they use the special hat, chair and 
blow out the candles on the cut- 
out birthday cake. Round boxes 
decorated substitute for the cut- 
out one. 

THE PARTY — HERE WE GO, 
Row, Peterson and Company. 
Reading Readiness Book-Picture- 
cards and sentence strips and 
words, 

THE WILD BIRTHDAY PARTY 
by Lavinia R. Davis. Junior Books 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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The Workshop — Series VII 


Invent Your Ideas 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Topay I saw a child in disgust over the trite- 
ness of a “pattern-idea”. He had been given one of 
these rubber molds for his birthday—he had poured 
a few examples and suddenly became extremely 
irked with its limitations. A creative mind, such 
as he must have, will not stay within the confines 
of such a project. 

In like manner, I have seen “beginning’”’ painters 
following a number kit, who have suddenly realized 
that they do not want to follow numbers any longer 
but rather want to create their own pictures on 
plain canvas. Very gratifying—very gratifying in- 
deed, to see this happen. The intelligent mind and 
the creative soul will not be dominated by dictation. 
They, as they dislike conforming, will refuse to 
“stay within the line’. 

How good this is! For surely “patterns”, dicta- 
tions and number kits, and all the like eliminate 
thinking, and thinking is the element which causes 
us to create. The only good thing about these dicta- 
torial pattern projects is where they arouse a frus- 
tration which causes the student to “go beyond” 
the pattern idea and invent on his own. 
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In any field of creative activity there are no 
limitations. Our most exciting, interesting and 
productive work comes when we get to that point 
which we think is the limit and suddenly and 
happily realize we have just started. 

I mentioned the “mold”. When the boy thought 
he had “gone as far as he could go” with molds, he 
suddenly learned he had just begun to discover the 
real thing. So, he took oil base clay—formed orig- 
inal shapes and applied several layers of liquid rub- 
ber (allowing each layer to dry before applying the 
next). After the last layer was dry he removed the 
oil base clay—poured plaster into his own original 
cast and was extremely happy and proud of his 
own invented idea. 

We took the one media—finger paint. We used to 
think it was for one process—the making of pic- 
tires or design on a flat paper. This was so limited. 
Upon investigation we quickly discovered 10 or 12 
different ideas for which finger paint could be used. 

Perhaps the best way we can further explain this 
idea of invention (one basic idea leading on to an- 
other) is in our discoveries of finger painting. 
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Finger Paint — Crayon Resist. 


Finger Paint — Fold over design. 


A little boy who was allowed tozwork freely with 
color accidently ran yellow and red together—creat- 
ing orange. He excitedly exclaimed, “Oh, I’ve in- 
vented orange!’ How nice! How wonderful. He was 
an inventor. He had made a discovery. ... 

Well, we discovered many things in the use of 
finger paint. It is extremely more versatile and in- 
teresting than we had given it credit for being. So 
now we call it “Versatile Finger Paint”. 

We have just begun to realize how many differ- 
ent and interesting projects can be made of finger 
paint. 

It is a media that makes use of the muscles of 
the arms and hands and fingers. We do not use 
brushes, and, we do not (should not) use (as the 
name implies) the finger—except for certain 
effects. The large muscle of the forearm is real 
good. The muscles of the hand are fine. And last, 
for special effects, the fingers and fingernails—for 
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Finger Paint — Mono print. 


Finger Paint design. 


accents (like spice in our food). We try, in other 
words to do things we cannot do with a pencil, 
erayon or brush. 

~ Tt was, strangely, invented as a therapeutic 
means and used ‘to restore use of lost muscles, (as 
well as emotional rélease) after the first world war. 


“From here it was adopted by the schools. There was 
some question at first if it was “good” for everyone 
and all ages. We are quite agreed now that it is. 


Let us: list and explain a few things which can 
be done with this media. 

Pictures and designs are first. This is the use to 
which it was primarily put. You all know the pro- 
cess. Wet smooth shining paper. Apply the finger 
paint of one or more colors and distribute this mix- 
ture with the arm and hand muscles until the de- 
sired design or. picture is obtained. Put this wet 
design (finger paint paper) on to a newspaper to 
dry. 
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String pull, using Finger Paint and Finger Paint paper. 


Regular commercial paper and paint are best, of 
course. However, shelf paper, freezer paper, etc. 
may be used—as well as a home recipe for the 
paint made of starch. 

When the finger paint papers are dry, if they 
curl somewhat they may be ironed out (warm iron 
directly on the back of the paper). (The color will 
not come off on your ironing board.) 

These results now matted and used just as a 
decorative piece, or they may be applied to boxes, 
loose leaf note book covers, book jackets, telephone 
book covers, waste baskets, etc. 

Finger paint may also be applied directly to any 
waxed surface such as cheese boxes, butter cartons, 
ice cream containers, etc. It is rather a good idea 
to shellac these objects. 


Finger paint, next, is used interestingly with 
string. Remember the use of string dipped into 
tempera, paper; put on a fold-over paper—pulled 
out? Well, the same may be done by using finger 
paint—in 2 different ways. One: dip string into 
finger paint—place on finger paint paper—wet or 
dry—flop half the paper over—press down—draw 
the string out. Second: Set up a paper with finger 
paint on it. Lay a dry, clean string on half—fold 
paper over—press down—pull string out. 

Now try combining finger paint with crayon. 
Make a drawing with crayon on a finger paint- 
type paper. Apply finger paint to the sheet. This is 
a finger-paint-crayon resist. 

The rather opposite of this is called a mono- 
print and may be a very clever and beautiful crea- 
tion. In this process we apply the finger paint di- 
rectly to our desks (or a linoleum). When the de- 
sired design is achieved, lay on to this a piece of 
porous paper, such as manila paper. Press down, 
pick up, dry. When dry, examine your design and 
add color with crayon to enhance design or bring 
out certain appealing aspects. Tempera or chalk 
may also be used for this added color. 

The last suggestion we shall give here is called 
finger paint mobile. Its very name expresses the 
idea, It is, however, constructed like this: Paste 
two papers of finger painting together with the 
white sides in and the color out. Cut this into a 
shape. Cut holes and openings out of the main 
shape. Add shapes to open cut outs—often at right 
angles to the large cut outs. Find the place of bal- 
ance and from there with thread, hang the mobiles. 

This is only a beginning—both on the mobile 
idea and all the other suggestions related here. 
Now, you go on from here and invent your own 
ideas! 


Finger Paint Mobiles. 
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Why not have an aquarium? Fish are colorful and interesting to 
watch and an aquarium will provide many worthwhile experiences 


in Science. 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Lets Have An Aquarium 


Secure a rectangular tank 
if possible so that the air will 
come in contact with the maxi- 
mum amount of the water’s sur- 
face. Get some sand. If purchased 
from the aquarium supply house 
it will be sterilized. Sand brought 
in from the beach or from some- 
one’s sand pile may be easily 
sterilized by either of these two 
methods: 


1—Remove any sticks, papers 
or other foreign matter from 
your sand and place the sand in 
clean tin cans. Heat in a very hot 
oven for a half hour or so to kill 
any worms, insects or eggs. Let 
the sand stand in the oven tiil it 
is cool. 

2—Or place the sand in a pail. 
Cover it with boiling water. Stir 
with heavy sticks, skimming off 
any leaves, sticks or other foreign 
matter which rises to the top. Let 
the sand settle, pour off the water 
and repeat the process. Then let 
the sand dry out, at least par- 
tially, and proceed. 

Place the sand on the bottom 
of the tank unevenly to resemble 
the bottom of the sea. Plant sev- 
eral kincls of aquatic plants group- 
ing them artistically. Add a few 
pieces of colored glass or marbles, 
some stone, coral or shells. Slowly 
fill the tank with water pouring 
carefully so that the sand is not 
disturbed. A heavy wad of clean 
cloth may be laid across the sand 
and plants to break the force of 
the water. When the tank is 
nearly full the cloth may be care- 
fully removed. A glass cover cut 
about one quarter inch smaller on 
one side than the tank’s size will 
prevent too rapid evaporation. If 
a limestone purifier, procurable 
for ten or fifteen cents, is dropped 
into the water it will dissolve 
until the acidity of the tank is 
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neutralized to a point where it is 
safe for fish. 

What fish are best? Goldfish are 
inexpensive, hardy and colorful. 
‘they will withstand the cool tem- 
peratures existing in most school- 
rooms during winter vacation and 
weekends. Baby goldfish grow 
rapidly and so I usually get the 
smallest ones I can find. People 
who have outdoor pools will often 
have a few small fish to sell or 
give away. 

Small native fish from local 
ponds and streams are another 
possibility. These are not usually 
so colorful but give the children 
a chance to know about their local 
wild life. Game wardens permit 
the catching of small fish for edu- 
cational purposes. At the end of 
the school year the fish should be 
returned to their natural habitat. 

Tropical fish are expensive but 
they are the only ones that will 
breed in an aquarium. An electric 
heater which will keep the water 
in a small tank warm may be pur- 
chased for about a dollar. For a 
large tank two or even three such 
heaters may be needed. The pre- 
viously mentioned glass lid helps 
to maintain the temperature of 
the water even in a cool room. 
(The glass lid will in this case 
have to be cut smaller to allow the 
heaters to be inserted). There are 
so many kinds of tropical fish that 
the dealer should be consulted re- 
garding the hardiest varieties and 
also regarding their compati- 
bility. Some species eat others 
and so must be kept separate, I 
have found that black mollies, 
guppies, zebra fish, rosy barbs 
and moonfish get along well. 

Salt water fish are another pos- 
sibility. For this use sea sand and 
water from the ocean or rain- 
water to which salt has been 
added. As a matter of fact rain 


water is best for all varieties of 
fish. Small salt water fish are 
harder to obtain; one would have 
to have contact with some fisher- 
man who would cooperate. 

One usually thinks of fish when 
the word aquarium is mentioned 
but there are other possibilities. 
Polliwogs will flourish; cray-fish 
or other water animals may also 
be considered, In any aquarium 
the plant life and the animal life 
should balance each other. 

A few snails are good to have 
as scavengers, Hither live-bear- 
ing snails or egg layers may be 
chosen. The children will like to 
find the egg masses on the sides 
of the tank and to wait for the 
baby snails to hatch. They may be 
fortunate enough to watch the 
livebearing snails produce their 
young. 

The feeding of the fish is us- 
ually a popular job. The only other 
care is to add water occasionally 
to replace that lost by evapora- 
tion. Rainwater may be collected 
—(at the same time children may 
measure the rainfall and thus 
have another interesting experi- 
ence) or ordinary tap water may 
be used if it is allowed to stand 
overnight to aerate and to reach 
room temperature. For tropical 
fish the water should stand for 
awhile in the sun or on a radiator 
to warm. As the chemical purifier 
dissolves a new one may be added. 
Otherwise a properly balanced 
aquarium should need no care at 
all. If possible the aquarium 
should be placed somewhere away 
from the direct sunlight so that 
algae will not form. If too much 
light strikes the tank algae will 
form, perhaps even faster than 
the snails can clean it. When this 
happens use a stiff brush and 
scrub the sides of the tank. 

(Turn to Page 64) 


Class-Cultural 


Sister Mary Amatora, ©.S.F., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Saint Francis College, 


Differences: 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Implications For Child Developrient and Learning 


Cutrura differences are 
important factors in child devel- 
opment. They also have a signifi- 
cant bearing on the learning of 
the child. The teacher, as the key 
person who guides the learning 
of the young child, must think of 
him not only as a combination of 
abilities, but as a person with a 
definite social background and 
social goals. It becomes impera- 
tive that; the teacher understand 
the social structure of the com- 
munity in which she _ teaches. 
Then only can she promote demo- 
cratic values, increase social 
solidarity, and properly interpret 
the learning experiences through 
which she guides the child. 

Teachers are prone to think 
only of such components of the 
child’s environment as_ geo- 
graphical area, type of dwelling, 
household furniture and the like. 
However, the human _ environ- 
ment is of vastly greater import- 
ance to the development of the 
child. This human environment 
is made up of people who are 
more or less organized, who 
interact in a group, and who 
share as members of, that group 
in a distinctive way of life. Thus, 
the particular behavior patterns 
developed by the child are the re- 
sult of his interaction with other 
human beings who act and react 
according to their particular 
group or culture. This may in- 
clude many things such as 
language, behavior, emotional 
responses, attitudes, and so forth. 
While in its broadest aspects, 
most human environments have 
many features in common, yet 
there are numerous cultural 
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differences within our own so- 
ciety. 

The teacher who encounters 
children from various cultural 
levels must have some knowledge 
of differences in cultural values, 
their significance for child de- 
velopment, and their importance 
in the learning experience of the 
child. There are several im- 
portant things to consider con- 
cerning the various social groups. 
First of all, there is that inti- 
mate association which is an im- 
portant factor or criterion of so- 
cial class; then there is a selective 
cultural grouping, usually of the 
same occupational level, educa- 
tional level, income level. Such 
cultural groups usually have sim- 
ilar customs and beliefs, hold the 
same values and interests, and 
are quite alike in habits of 
thought and speech. 

Though most persons, includ- 
ing teachers, do not realize it, 
these various class-cultures are 
transmitted to children from the 


very beginning of their young; 


lives. They pervade every. aspect. 
of the child’s development. These 
differences in customs. and. in 
attitudes are far more important 
in their effect upon the develop- 
ing child than are differences in 
his physical environment. By 
this, we do net mean to minimize 
the values. of good heme con- 
ditions, good neighborhood con- 
ditions, and the like; we only 
wish to point out that, as im- 
portant as the former are, it is 
the attitude that the child is de- 
veloping that has a greater im- 
portance in the total development 
of the child. 


There are several important 
reasons why class-cultured differ- 
ences exert significant influence 
on the development of the child. 
Before the primary child has 
entered the classroom, his social 
contacts have been for the most 
part limited to his own im- 
mediate family, his relatives, his 
family’s associates; in a word, to 
those within his own class-cul- 
ture. Hence, he has no oppor- 
tunity whatsoever to develop any 
customs differing from this par- 
ticular group. 

Then, too, the learning situa- 
tions that have been provided for 
the child during his pre-school 
years again reflect his family’s 
class-culture. These, in turn, are 
hemmed in, so to speak, by the 
social group with which he is 
permitted to associate. The inti- 
mate social environment of the 
child has thus been limited. He 
has learned the customs, the atti- 
tudes, the speech, that is typical 
of his own class culture for the 
simple reason that no other 
model had been provided. Had he 
been in: any brief contact with 
some other model, it is very 
likely that it would not have been 
accepted by his family. All of this 
points to the fact that only those 
learning situations, only those 
learning elements that reflect his 
own family’s class-culture are the 
ones that are rewarded. Hence, 
they are the only ones that he 
learns. So potent are these ele- 
ments, that they greatly influence 
the intellectual development as 
well as the social and emotional 
development of the child. 

A third important considera- 
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tion lies inherent in the very 
differences among various class- 
cultures in attitudes toward 
children and toward child train- 
ing. When one speaks in general 
about a certain development, be 
it mental development, social de- 
velopment or emotional develop- 
ment of the child, the term itself 
arouses a different concept be- 
cause of the differential effect of 
class-culture. The same words do 
not mean the same things to per- 
sons in different class-cultures. 

A few examples may clarify 
the issues: Johnny, a first-grade 
youngster, comes from a middle- 
class family. His parents own 
their home; his father’s employ- 
ment has been stable over._a long 
period of years. There is pride in 
the history of the family name; 
there is frequent participation by 
relatives in influences impinging 
upon the child; there is pressure 
for the child to live up to family 
expectation. Johnny’s mother 
stresses achievement and success 
for him. These models of success 
may frequently be outside the 
family circle. 

Since itis cus y for most 
middle-class families to be so- 
cially mobilé; Johnny’s parents 


show, by theis attitudes, their 
nly to maintain® 


striving not 
their present social status but to 
rise socially. These attitudes 
readily penetrate the child’s 
thinking. He has to “make good” 
in school by getting higher 
marks. Johnny may be a symbol 
of family ambition for his par- 
ents.. Opportunities denied to 
them must be provided for 
Johnny. From birth on, Johnny’s 
training has been planned and 
systematic. His toys, games, and 
associates were selected with 
care. He is constantly supplied 
with new tasks, and is the recip- 
ient of reward, vichibinascets and 
punishment. 

Now let us take a look at 
Tommy who comes from a lower 
class. Tommy’s father has, typ- 
ically, moved from one job to an- 
other, and consequently Tommy 
in his seven years of life has 
known residence in four different 
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localities. Last year he spent the 


first grade in one school; this 


year in second grade he is in an- 
other school. Tommy’s family is 
mostly occupied with obtaining 
the necessities of life. Very 
frequently there occurs an eco- 
nomic crisis and Tommy may 
have to go hungry for a few days. 
Tommy’s older brother began to 
work at an early age, not for the 
experience of this work, but be- 
cause of the need of his support 
to help the family. Very fre- 
quently in this class, the child is 
regarded in terms of his value to 
the home. “Values, of course, are 
utilitarian, wather than social. 
Tommy #,more or less ignored 
by his parentséwho leave him to 
shift for himself. If he happens 
to be a nuisance about the house, 
he is punished. Serious misde- 
meanors go unheeded, Tommy 
has never had any systematic 
training; his parents have never 
been able to give him toys and 
games; they. never bothered 
about correcting, rewarding or 
punishing unless, in some way, 
he annoyed them personally. In 
a. word, throughout his seven 
life, Tommy’s rearing 


was ¢ relatively passive matter 
this:assumes that little or no 


thought and planning went into 
learning situations. 

Tommy is allowed freedom in 
roaming the neighborhood and, 
just as the older brother, may go 
and come practically as he 
pleases. There is little concern in 
the home for Tommy’s friendli- 
ness, for his dress, or for his 
speech. Not much attention is 
given to his choice of playmates. 
Tommy enjoys this relative inde- 


pendence. He can set his own 


pace in growing up. Seldom has 
Tommy received any positive re- 
ward for anything that he has 
done. When he is punished, it is 
corporal rather than social and 


given rather because of the in- 


convenience the child has shown 
the parents than because of its 
educational value. 

The above brief points from 
two actual cases show the tre- 
mendous importance of social 


backgrounds in the development 
of the child. One can readily see 
how the foundations of the child’s 
learning are developed within 
the family’s class-culture. In the 
family this first learning has 
taken place; the family has been 
the child’s first audience. Vast 
differences are often formed in 
the social background of children 
who are in the same classroom. 
Class-culture has conditioned the 
child to the way of life of his 
family; it has conditioned him to 
a particular cultural level. 
Because teachers in our class- 
rooms today have among their 
pupils children from more than 
one cultural level, it is important 
for them to study the social back- 
ground and the cultural differ- 
ences in the various groups from 
among whom their pupils come. 
If the teacher does not do this, 
she is likely to mistake the child 
from: the lower-class simply as 
less intelligent, less able to do 
good work than the child from 
the middle-class or upper-class. 
While it is true that research 
studies of class-cultural differ- 
ences indicate that children’ s test 
scores are lower. in the lower 


‘ classes, yet one must remember 


that many investigators are of 
the opinion that our tests as a 
whole are culturally loaded so as 
to favor the children of the 
higher classes and to handicap 
those of the lower classes. 

The developmental influences 
most obvious are those observ- 
able in the cultural functioning 
of language and in the motivation 
of the child. Knowing this, the 
teacher can so plan her work as 
to develop language ability in the 
child who lacks it and additional 
motivation in the child who has 
been deprived of this important 
element in learning. The child 
from the middle-class has been 
motivated to assume responsi- 
bility in the home much earlier 
than has the child from the 
lower-class family. The former 
has been motivated to a constant 
striving forward, whereas the 
child from the lower class is more 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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THE INGENUITY OF CHILDREN 
What Shall We Scratch With? 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 
College of Education 
University of Florida 


MRS. DOHERTY’S second grade children 
were experimenting with wax etching as an art 
medium. They covered their manila drawing paper 
with heavy bands of the brightest colors they had, 
different combinations of red, green, orange, blue, 
yellow, and violet. After their papers were thor- 
oughly colored a coating of black crayon was put 
over the entire color surface. 

The plan was to scratch through the black coat- 
ing thus letting the colors reappear as they drew 
designs with some scratching tool. Their teacher 
had told them the day before to bring nail files for 
this purpose and also said that sometimes bobby 
pins and nails of different sizes were used. 

But as usual, when the papers were all prepared 
a number of children had forgotten to bring a 
scratching tool. 

Then one bright boy in the class had an idea. He 
recalled the familiar bottle top cap with all its hard 
points around the edge. Why couldn’t he do the 
etching with that? 

To the surprise of the whole class his design was 
finished in no time with this multi-pointed imple- 
ment and his design was all swirling circles of a 
nice rhythmical type. 

All the children who needed a scratching tool 
soon had bottle top caps and with them made the 
variety of designs shown here. Their teacher was 
delighted and said, “That’s good old American in- 
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genuity! We need something very much and some- These designs were made by the second grade 
one always comes up with a bright idea. Thank you children of Mrs. Marie B. Doherty, Grand Park 
Jimmy for helping us this way.” Elementary School, Jacksonville, Florida, 


A. W. Norton B. F. Jenkins 


Mer- ty mis-ter | march wind rees, 
Peo - ple call you jtrou-ble-some, yet doubt, Have 


blow - ing that 
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MR. WIND 
Gaily 
Such a lot of noiseyou make, with your chil - ly breeze. 
learned it is your | MM prings the green leaves| out. 


D Bowls may 
be sub-classified into “Fish 
Bowls,” Rose Bowls,” and 
“Flower Bowls.” Each is an in- 
teresting project and when com- 
pleted makes an artistic arrange- 
ment which may be enjoyed. 

For the “Fish Bowl” take a 
piece of paper 9” x 12” fold and 
cut in half to make two 9” x 6” 
pieces. Take one piece of 9” x 6” 
and fold this in half. Upon this 
draw one half a fish bowl, cut, 
and also cut out the inside por- 
tion to within about one inch of 
the bow! all around. This is the 
front of the bowl. Now open this 
out, place upon the other 9” x 6” 
portion of paper, trace and cut 
only the outside shape. This is 
the back of the bowl. Upon this 
background either paint fish, 
reeds, etc., color and cut. These 
may be pasted to the back part 
of the bowl. 

Now return to the front of the 
bowl. Place a piece of Saran 
Wrap, using scotch tape, on the 
inside to form a window surface 
over the cut out center portion. 
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Dimensional Bowls 


MORFYDD O. BROWN 


On the same side place more fish, 
reeds, etc. with scotch tape. These 
will show through the Saran 
Wrap. 

The last step is using corru- 
gated paper about 214” wide and 
17” long, glue with Duco or 
Household Cement, upright and 
in circular form between the 
front parts of the bowl. Thus 
when dry you will have a dimen- 
sional fish bowl about 214” wide, 
814” long, and 6” high which may 
be enjoyed and so easily kept 
clean. 

To make a “Rose Bowl” use 
two pieces of construction paper 
about 514” x 5”. Fold one sheet in 
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half and upon this draw a round 
half bowl. Now cut out the inside 
portion to within about three 
fourths of an inch of the bow] al! 
around. This is the front of the 
bowl. 

Open this out and trace on the 
remaining sheet 514” x 5”, but do 
not cut out the inside portion. Of 
course one may cut out both front 
and black sections to create a 
complete window effect. 

Now return to the front of the 
bow! and place a piece of Saran 
Wrap, using Scotch Tape, on the 
inside to form a window. ~ 

Between the two parts, front 
and back, glue with Duco cement 
corrugated paper about 214” x 12” 
upright in circular form. ; 

Now make a rose of crepe 
paper or any type flowers and 
paste in the bowl. 

The same procedure for mak- 
ing the bowl may be used in mak- 
ing bird ‘houses using the shape 
of the house instead of a bowl. 
Design a little bird of construc- 
tion paper, crepe paper, or papier 
mache and place in the house. 

Possibilities for lessons of this 
type are limitless and fascinating 
in creative artistic construction. 


Front of Bowl. 


Back of Bowl. 


The Little Girl Across The Street 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The little girl across the street My mother thinks that I eat right 
Never likes right things to eat, For I eat carrots every night 

She thinks ice cream cones are dandy And applesauce. . . and spinach, too 
And she eats LOADS of chocolate candy. But somehow eating, makes me blue! 


I wish I lived across the street 
And had some chocolates to eat... 
But mother says she knows the best, 


Now I must go upstairs to rest 


But ... when I get big and have a baby 
I’ll feed it ice cream and candy ... maybe! 
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We Are What We Eat 


Heatru, to children, is 
often a dull subject. In a class of 
thirty-two nine year olds a way 
was found to make it interesting, 
colorful and meaningful. Seeing 
is much more satisfactory and in- 
formative than just the reading 
of words in a health textbook. It 
is generally known that words 
are weak in conveying even sim- 
ple information about health and 
that visual education should be 
resorted to whenever possible. 

As teachers, we do not want to 
feel thwarted when we realize 
that so much of our teaching 
from our texts remains unseen 
by so many children who would 
enjoy it if visual education were 
used. Some authorities estimate 
that about 12% of our learning 
comes through the ear, while 
80% comes to us through the 
eye; the remainder coming 
through our other senses and 
motor reactions. Realizing this, 
you can readily see how visual 
education helps make lessons 
more easily understood by chil- 
dren. 

(1) Foods — “No wonder you 
and I are hungry all the time,” 
said Helen to Frank one day. “I 
wish I knew more about the foods 
I eat,” answered Frank. “Why 
not draw pictures and make col- 
ored slides of them for all of us 
to learn that WE ARE WHAT 
WE EAT?” commented their 
teacher, Miss Lehman. 

“Here are some good books 
about foods. They will give you 
much help in learning the right 
foods,” she added. 

(2) Helen wrote on the black- 
board this outline from the book 
she had read: 

Foods help build bones, teeth, 
and muscles; provide heat to 
keep our bodies warm; give us 
energy to run, to play as well as 
to work; help to keep the body 
in running order. 
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Weston School Elkhart, Indiana 


“Little wonder I am hungry 
all the time, if foods are to do 
all those things,” said John. 

(3) Frankie was fond of vege- 
tables and wrote this little verse: 

Onions, eggplant, squash and 

spinach, 

Turnips, cabbages and lettuce, 

Leaves and roots and seeds and 

tubers, 

For we all eat potatoes, too. 

(4) David was measuring with 
the half pint, the pint and the 
quart bottles in his arithmetic 
lesson when he said, “I wish this 
wasn’t water but milk. Milk has 
many kinds of food in it. The 
sugar gives us strength, so that 
we can run and play. The fat in 
milk helps to keep our body 
warm. The lime in milk makes 
our bones hard and strong. 

(5) Delbert exclaimed, “Come, 
look at this chart that has all 
these beautiful colored foods pic- 
tured on it. See within the large 
circle it reads The Basic 7 Food 
Groups — (1) Green and yellow 
vegetables (2) Oranges, toma- 
toes, grapefruit and raw cabbage 
(3) Fruits, other vegetables and 
potatoes (4) milk and milk foods 
(5) Meat, poultry, fish or eggs 
(6) Bread, flour and cereals (7) 
Butter and fats. Now won’t it 
be fun making drawings of all 
these foods for our colored slides? 

EXERCISE 

Our teacher, dear, is wise we 
say; She sends her children out 
to play. We like to play in the 
bright sunshine; It makes us 
healthy, happy, and fine. 

Vegetables 

Fruits and vegetables are good 
for us. They are found in almost 
every garden. We can buy them 
in stores and food markets. Our 
class names twenty which they 
like best : 


peas asparagus 
carrots beans 
potatoes lettuce 


spinach squash 
cabbage beets 

corn onions 
tomatoes radishes 
celery cauliflower 


Some of the children liked 
these vegetables, too: 


peppers eggplants 
kale sweet potatoes 
parsnips Brussels sprouts 


Truck Farms 

There are truck farms every- 
where. Some are large and some 
are small. If you drive through 
the country near a large city, 
you will see row after row of 
berries and field after field of 
vegetables. Nearly every State in 
our country has many fruit and 
vegetable farms. Some States 
grow more of some crops on their 
soil and in their particular 
climate. 

A Good Breakfast 

Every boy and girl in our class 
starts the day right by eating a 
good breakfast. Eggs help to 
make our bones grow. An 
orange, a slice of toast and but- 
ter, and cereal with cream was a 
fine breakfast for Jane. She 
never has that tired feeling after 
running so hard at recess. 

Question-Box Jim 

Jim always wanted to know 
“why” so we called him Question- 
Box Jim. We have a box in our 
room into which we put every 
question we would like to have 


-answered. Jim always had the 


most. He was thinking of a ques- 
tion most of the time and here 
are several he asked: 

Is it colder inside my body in 
the winter than in summer? 

What makes my body warm? 

If I lived in a hot country, 
would it be warmer inside my 
body than it is now? 

Helen, one of our wide-awake 
girls, found part of the answer 
to the question about our bodies 
being kept warm. “Foods with 
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fat in them, such as bacon, ham, 
butter, cream and yolk of eggs 
make us warm,” she said. “These 
foods burn in the body as coal 
burns in a furnace, The fat foods 
make lots of heat and are 
called heat foods,” continued the 
teacher. 
Body Temperature 

The wonderful thing about 
body temperature, or body heat, 
is that it does not change so long 
as you are well and healthy. The 
inside of your body stays at just 
about the same temperature in 
cold weather as it does in hot 
weather. The.children were glad 
to know that the heat foods they 
ate burned inside of them and 
kept them warm. 

The Best Growth Helper 

The best growth helper is food, 
for first, food gives us heat and 
energy; second, food makes our 
bodies grow; third, food keeps 
our body healthy. All children 
must eat the right kindgef-food 
in order to look theiy best, to 
feel their best and do their. best 
work. Minerals and vitamins 
keep the body working as it 
should. 

Sleep and Rest 


Helen said that when it is time * 


to go to sleep, we are all quiet 
and do not talk loudly. We do 
not play the piano or turn on the 
radio. Sometimes there are babies 
in our homes or near our homes 
who are taking naps. If they are 
to sleep, they need quiet sur- 
roundings. 
Go Foods 
Ruth Ann had played too hard 
and ran so fast when out at play 
that when she came in, she asked 
her teacher, “Why don’t I get 
tired?” “You have eaten “go” 
foods, which are foods with 
starch or sugar in them. We call 
them carbohydrates and _ they 
supply energy for work and play. 
That is why we call them “go” 
foods. When you are well, you 
are full of energy and you want 
to work and play all day long,” 
explained Miss Jones. 
“Oh, yes, we want to eat plenty 
of “go” foods every day,” chor- 
used all the children. 
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Vitamins or Grow Foods 

Tommy had eaten “heat” food 
for supper. Mother said that 
there was another kind of food 
that he must eat if he wanted to 
be a big man like his father. It is 
“grow tood.” His bones, muscles, 
and whole body will have to 
grow. He must eat “grow” foods. 

“Grow” foods must have pro- 
tein in them, which makes your 
muscles grow. They all have min- 
erals in them, too, which help to 
make your bones grow. Besides, 
the vegetables and fruits also 
have some things in them that 
help you grow. They are called 
vitamins. They help you to stay 
well,” was the full story Mother 
told Thomas . 

Minerals 

Bill was questioning his father 
about blood being red. Father ex- 
plained that the body needed 
minerals, the most important are 
iron and calcium, Iron is needed 
for good red blood. We get iron 
from’ meat, spinach, whole-wheat 
bread, molasses, and green vege- 
tables. Calcium, or lime, is.need- 
ed for strong bones and good 
teeth. Milk, cheese and green 
végetables have calcium. The cal- 
éium, if the food will do our 
bodies n6.good unless we. also 
have vitamin D,.. the. sunshine 
vitamin. This vitamin helps the 
body to use the calcium in the 
foods that we eat. 

Lunch Habits 

James brought his lunch to 
school each day. He made a 
poster and put it on the black- 
board. He told the class that he 
wrote down his habits and asked 
if the children did these things 
at home: 

1. Always wash your hands be- 
fore eating. 

2. Always drink from 
own cup or glass. 

3. Always wash raw fruit or 
raw vegetables before eating 
them. 

4. Never take a bite of some- 
thing another boy or girl is 
eating. 

5. Never eat food that has fall- 
en on the ground or on the floor. 

Every child was trying his 


your 


best to obey the five good rules 
James wrote down. 
Our Teeth 

David had just pulled one of 
his baby teeth. He wanted to find 
out all he could about his teeth. 
He asked his dentist and when he 
came back to school he gave this 
interesting report: “My first 
baby tooth came when I was two 
and a half years old. This was 
my first set. I wanted to keep 
the first set of teeth until my 
second set came. This second set 
began to come in my sixth year. 
These teeth are called the perman- 
ent teeth because permanent 
means lasting. I want these teeth 
to last all my life.” 

Care of Teeth 

Larry asked David how he 
knew his teeth were alive, even 
though he knew teeth were the 
hardest things in his body. Every 
tooth is alive for blood comes into 
the tooth through a tiny opening 
in the bottom. Food is brought by 
the blood. The outside of the 
tooth is the hardest part. Should 
a tooth be broken, it may start to 
decay: and then---it aches. We 
should go to the:dentist every six 
months. He will find the’ little: 
holes in the teeth and fill them. | 


Good teeth help to keep you well. inte 


Exercise for the Teeth 

Chewing hard foods, such as 
toast, raw carrots, raw cabbage, 
and apples gives your jaws plenty 
of exercise. Food must be chewed 
very well before swallowing it. 

We should keep our mouth 
closed when we chew. Food 
should not be left in the mouth or 
between the teeth. We must not 
bite hard candy or crack nuts 
with our teeth. Brushing our 
teeth gets the food out and we 
should brush them twice a day. 

Our Bodies 

We want our bodies to be 
straight and strong. When the 
bones of our bodies are all put to- 
gether in their right places, we 
have the skeleton. The muscles 
work to hold the bones straight. 
If we sit tall and walk tall, we 
will feel better and look better. 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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The World 
Long Ago 


My CLASSES took a trip 
with “father time” and explored 
the world of long ago. It was their 
own decision’ to turn back the 
hands of time as far as they 
wished in depicting the past.. 

Anything can happen in the 
centuries of long ago becausercho 
one living now has ever been 
there. That is why this topic chal- 
lenges both-the creativity and! ex- 
pressiveness*in all young children. 
They can depict imaginary cir- 
cumstanees based upon their pres- 
ent-day' perceptions. The result is 
their fantastic parade of life 
through the ages. 


sth 


Children use their imaginations dépicting 
_ the world of long ago— 


A topic like this may take its 
cue from a variety of sources that 
lie within the curriculum of the 
school; a science unity study on 
“Animals of Long Ago,” a history 
lesson on “The World of Long 
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Ago,” or a section in the reading 
textbook devoted to “Tall Tales,” 
“Myths,” or “Animal Stories.” In 
so doing an integration between 
the child and the subject matter 
is brought about. 
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One fourth grade class decided 
to reconstruct the primitive world 
during a unit study of this period 
in history. During the unit study 
they.made an excursion to a local 
natural history museum. It was 
then rthat the idea to 
them?’ 

Some. turned’ to : rand 
painting; using the. pictorial: ap- 
proach.-They. drew life-like:dino- 
saurs, giant sloths; and saber- 
toothed: tigers of the ancient 
world, Better yet, they drew their 


own versidns:ef prehistoric mon-.: 
sters thataroamed: the earth. They ° 


drew creaturessthat inhabited the 
ocean and flew in the sky mil- 


lions of years ago. They told their 
ideas of primitive man; how he 
hunted, amused himself, and 
cared for, his family. 

Others-did their best work on 
this topié using third dimension 
materials and processes. They 
made shoe-box dioramas depict- 
ing some aspect of the life of 
primitive man. They modeled pre- 
historic monsters with wire and 
papier mache or clay which they 
later fired in the kiln after glaz- 
ing. 

In these drawings shown here 
they expressed their reactions to 
this primitive era of the earth as 
both weird and hilarious. 


Bells 


JESSICA POTTER BRODERICK 
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Bells have a gentle, flowing shape, 

As lovely as a flower’s. 

They live in high and open rooms, 

With sun and wind and showers; 

And when they ring, they sway 
and swing 

Like grasses in the breeze, 

Or blossoms on a slender stem, 

Or graceful, wind-blown leaves, 


Their sound is such a pleasant 
one, 

Their very, very own. 

It is not like any other sound 

That I have ever known, 

So deep and yet so clanging, 

So soft and yet so gay, 

So strong that you can hear it, 

For long, long miles away. 


There are Christmas bells, and 
Easter bells, 

And bells on Sabbath day, 

And sleigh bells in the winter 
time, 

To cheer our snowy way; 

And then, bells ring most any 
time, 

For some important thing, 

Like the visit of a princess, 

Or the crowning of a king. 


There are so many, many bells 
For different times and seasons, 
That ring in many different ways, 
For many different reasons; 
But there’s a very special bell, 

A favorite with me, 

The famous old cracked-open bell 
That rang for liberty. 


i 
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Marble Quarry, West Rutland, Vermont. 


In Marble Halls 


INEZ T. JOURDENAIS 


P LACE one of your feet in 
the painted footprint on the floor, 
and the other foot in the next 
print ahead. 

Now we are started; and these 
footprints will lead you from 
room to room in the great exhibit 
in Proctor, Vermont, where you 
will be told the wonderful story 
of MARBLE. 

This mammoth building is a 
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dull gray on the outside, and does 
not look at all interesting; but we 
find it so large that we can scarce- 
ly see from wall to wall, and that 
it is filled with immense rooms 
that are each a wonderland, that 
enter into each other with bursts 
of color and decoration that make 
the marble a jewel to see. 

After passing through an open 
shed that is heaped with many 


thousands of wooden crates that 
are packed with slabs of white 
marble that may be shipped to 
any part of the world — we reach 
an entrance of brilliant cherry 
red that continues up, up, up wide 
stairs that are lighted by colored 
marble lamps — and here we are 
welcomed by a huge marble wall- 
plaque that says: 

‘‘WELCOME TO THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST MARBLE 
EXHIBIT” 

From here, we enter Fairyland, 
step by step in the painted foot- 
prints. 

Here and there are little cards 
that tell us interesting stories — 
perhaps something like the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Many, many millions of years 
ago — so many that no one can 
possibly count them — Vermont 
was covered by an ocean. Then 
it was that the little fish and sea 
creatures began making marble 
from lime and laying it in beds 
where it hardened. 

“Long, long ages later, the 
earth wrinkled, threw off the 
water, and buried deep layers of 
this marble stone beneath the 
surface, where it remained with- 
out particular notice until about 
the time of George Washington 
and the Revolutionary War.” 

Maybe a guide tells us a bit 
of history: 

“Someone found that the ma- 
terial was beautiful and heat re- 
sisting, and people began to dig 
slabs of it for fireplaces, mantels 
and markers in cemeteries. Their 
work was rough and unfinished, 
their tools poor, and the marble 
so heavy that it could be carried 
no further than with an ox cart 
or on a river.” 

“About 100 years later, a rail- 
road was built, and with it came 
possibilities that developed the 
village of Proctor, a tremendous 
business, and magnificent build- 
ings and monuments all over the 
world — results that you will 
see in these rooms through which 
you are passing.” 

I hasten to mention that marble 
is not only a Vermont product, 
but that it comes from many 
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“Last Supper” — the marble exhibit at Proctor, Vermont. 


parts of the world — from many 
sections of our own country, from 
Brazil, Europe, Alaska, and even 
from Galilee. 


Minerals sometimes enter the 
stone and color it. Along one 
shelf is set a border of polished 
squares from eighteen countries, 
and in them is a display of sixty 
varieties of coloring. 

A pure white Italian marble 
has been used for thousands of 
years, and is especially fine for 
statues and other carvings. The 
work of Italian artists is display- 
ed in this building. One, of which 
we will speak later, occupies an 
especial niche and is known the 
world over. From out one corner 
Abraham Lincoln smiles sadly but 
kindly upon us. These artists 
can take a block of marble 
brought by the grimiest of under- 
ground workers, and make of it 
a subject that may seem to want 
to talk. 

Walls here and there are hung 
with enlarged black and white or 
colored photographs of historical 
buildings that were made of 
marble in Rome and Greece long, 
long ago; and with colored paint- 
ings of those that are now im- 
portant in our own land. For in- 
stance, the Supreme Court Build- 
ing and the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, D. C., the United 
Nations Headquarters in New 


York City, and that of the Un- 


known Soldier in the National 
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Cemetery in Arlington, Virginia. 

The Arlington Memorial again 
reminds us that for about 200 
years marble has been used for 
cemetery headstones ; and that for 
more than a century it has been 
used for important public build- 
ings. 

Shops and mills of the Vermont 
Marble Company are stationed 
across the United States from 
east to west, and thence to 
Canada. 


Perhaps we now are a bit tired 
and would like to sit and think of 
what we have seen and learned. 
What better place than a movie in 
this quiet room where we may see 
into the deep quarries and observe 
the processes of production? 

The screen shows us many 
acres of land that were once con- 
sidered worthless. Indeed, the 
story goes that one now very 
valuable quarry was once sold for 
$75 and an old white horse — so 


Outside one of the largest marble mills which is 1,000 feet long and 
operated entirely by electricity. 
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that the owner might get away 
and make money elsewhere. 


long buildings and busy men, with 
a blanket of white marble blocks 
that weigh tons apiece, AND with 
deep holes with openings as large 
(or larger) than a building lot. 

We look into one quarry that 
extends one-half mile under- 
ground and that is so deep that 
the men below look like dolls. 
We see them using machines that 
cut great blocks that are brought 
to the surface by strong cranes 
that swing them in mid air and 
then place them on flat railway 
cars. The cars carry them to the 
mills where they are sawed into 
slabs. or pillars, and rubbed and 
polished with sand and water. _ 

Each machine and each. oper- 
ator has..a specialty. There are 
quarry, men, sanders, polishers, 
trimmers — and others. 

Almost: everything for which 
marble is used is shown in this 
exhibit, and these men play their 
part, 

A slab of marble may indeed 
be a beautiful thing. When it is 
split and the surface polished like 
glass, and the imbedded inner 
design brought out on display, 
there are many curious effects 
ferns, shells, mountain scenery, 
draperies, snow drops on black, 
ocean waves — imbedded in its 
heart. 

To get this idea, you may fold 
a white paper, drop a bit of ink 
in the fold and dry it — then 


Marble carvers at work in the Vermont Marble Company shops. 


open and see the spread of twin- 
like pattern. Splitting a slab 
brings the same result, 

For long distances our passage 
is lined with tall and wide slabs 
of black, white, red, green, spot- 
ted and mottled marbles that 
carry these twin designs. 

We are glad to be with our 
family, because it gives an odd 
feeling of loneliness to walk for 
such long distances between these 
glassy walls, from room to room 
where the footprints lead us. 

Yet, we find quiet rooms with 
marble benches and fountains and 
garden background of grasses and 
trees and flowers. We find fur- 
nished kitchen and bathroom, 
where: even floor and walls and 
ceiling are of pretty colored mar- 
bles, and where one flick of a 
finger removes all dirt. Mother is 
delighted with these rooms, 


Marble quarry at West Rutland, Vermont. 


A breakfast room has painted 
pink walls that make you gay at 
the first approach of breakfast, 
and glossy, black-and-white table 
and chairs, tall candle sticks (of 
marble) and huge colored pic- 
tures of historical scenes. Father 
remarks that itis a pleasant place 
in which to begin the morning 
with oatmeal, toast, and peaches 
with cream. : 

One more step and we are in a 
garden of grass and pebbled 
walks, and a sky of deep, glorious 
blue. These walks are lined with 
pure white monuments and stat- 
ues carved by world wide artists. 
The effect is grandly solemn and 
beautiful, and we pause to study 
the different figures — the Holy 
Family, the Saints, an Angel, the 
scenes and characters chiefly 
from the Bible. 

And now we come to The Last 
Supper, a huge plaque that is 
granted an special niche by it- 
self. It was made by Cesare 
Augustus Ratti, who came from 
Italy at the age of 12 years, and 
worked up to become one of the 
best marble-carvers in America. 
His “bas-reliefs’” are set in 
churches from Montreal to Ore- 
gon. 

He copied from a famous paint- 
ing in which Christ is seen to be 
surrounded by the Disciples at a 
table, where Christ gives the sop 
to Judas, after saying, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, That one of 
you shall betray me.” 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Poetry In The 
Primary Grades» 


From the kindergarten on 
. through the grades children 
should hear some beautiful poetry 
each day. They enjoy the musical 
quality or rhythm of a poem long 
before they can understand its 
meaning. If the ability to under- 
stand the meaning of the poem is 
developed in the correct way this 
will add to the child’s apprecia- 
tion of it. 

‘Poems should be selected which 
are related to the children’s in- 
terests and experiences or are 
seasonal. They should, aiso, be 


poems which the teacher likes, - 


since appreciation is contagious. 

‘Suggested method of develop- 

ing an appreciation of a poem: 
First Day 
1: Introduction =: 

The teacher the child- 
ren’s experiences along the line 
of the poem to be presented. 

2. Setting up a motive for listen- 
ing. 

This should direct attention to 
the main thought of the poem. 

3. Presentation of the poem. 

The children’s enjoyment of the 
poem will be deterinined, to a 
large extent, by the teacher’s love 
for the poem and her ability to 
present it in an interesting, alive 
manner. 

4. Answering of the motive 
question by the children and dis- 
cussing the poem informally. 

5. Presenting the poem again 

The complete poem should be 
read or given at the end of the 
lesson, 

Not only should a love and an 
appreciation of poetry be stimu- 
lated and developed in children, 
but they should also have the abil- 
ity to recall some of the most 
beautiful which have a special 
appeal to them. The skill required 
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to teach a poem for memorizing 
is a fine art. 

The teacher should avoid me- 
chanical repetition of the words 
and, instead, set up a motive for 
learning it and establish thought 
associations with the leading 
ideas and their details. In this 
way memorizing becomes a by- 
product of thinking. 

Suggested method of teaching 
a poem for memorizing: 

First Dav 
1. Introduction: 

Help the pupils to recall their 
experiences in relation to the 
main thought of the poem. 

If possible, give them the real 
experience,. Show pictures. 


. 2. Giving an aim to make the 


material interesting: 

A. question to answer which 
calls for the central thought of 
the poem. 

A motive for learning. 

3. Reading (or preferably, recit- 
ing the poem to the class). 
4. Developing the idea of the 

Poem as a whole. 

Questions which call for the 
main ideas. Free discussion of the 
poem by the children. 

(Give the poem as many times 
as are necessary.) 

5. Helping the boys and girls get 
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the meaning of words and 

phrases in the part of the poem 

to be.memorized at one time. 

Call attention to the loveliness 
of certain words or phrases. 

Use difficult words in other 
sentences to help them get the 
meaning. 

Lead them in getting meaning 
from the context. Tell them the 
meaning. 

6. Providing for the repetition of 
the part of the poem to be 
memorized, 

Ask questions that call for lines 
and phrases of this‘part of the 
poefr.- Have exact words of the 
poem -used ‘in answering. % 

Let a few" children recite the 
part alone. © 

Ifthe poem is on the chalk: 
board, pupils may see. for them- 
selves if they say it correctly. 

7. Recite the whole poem to the 
class again. 

Second Day 

1. Recalling the work of. the pre- 

vious day. 

The teacher recites the whole 
poem to the class again. Let a few 
children give the part memorized 
the preceding day. 

Read it from the chalkboard. 
2. Working out the other parts 

of the poem as outlined in 5 

and 6. 

3. Providing for repetition of the 
whole poem. 

Asking questions calling for 
thought of the poem. 

Having the poem repeated at 
various times during the day. 
4. Having the children above 

second grade copy the poem in 

their notebooks. 

. Suggesting that the boys and 
girls give the poem at home. 
Sharing it with other classes. 
Reciting it off and on during 

the school year. 
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Indoor and Outdoor Games 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
(For Kindergarten and Primary Grades) 


DODGERS vs. WHITE SOCKS 

The boys and girls are divided into two sides, one 
the Dodgers and the other the White Socks. They 
stand back to back in the middle of the school yard. 
The teacher stands between the lines and tosses up 
a stick labeled “Dodgers” on one side and “White 
Socks” on the other. If the stick falls with the 
Dodgers side up, she calls “Dodgers” at which they 
turn and run after the White Socks, trying to tag 
them before they reach their goal. If a White Sock 
is tagged, he becomes a Dodger and must go to the 
opposite side. 

If the stick falls with the White Socks side up, 
they are the pursuers, and the Dodgers try to reach 
their goal without being tagged. This is repeated 
five or six times. The side with the greatest number 
wins the game. 


HUNTERS and HARES 
Mark off three goals, one at each end of the play 


yard, and one half way between them, One player . 


is the Hunter and stands in the central goal. The 
other players are the Hares and stand in two 
groups, one group at each end. At a given signal 
the rabbits run and change goals while the Hunter 
tries to tag as many as possible. All who have 
been tagged turn into young hunters and help the 
old hunter catch the hares. 


IF I HAD A MUSEUM 

Pictures of circus or zoo animals are set along the 
chalkboard ledge. A child chooses a card, identifies 
the animal, and gives one fact about it as: “If I had 
a museum I would have a stuffed buffalo in it. 
Years ago buffalos used to roam wild in this coun- 
try.” Or, “If I had a museum I would have a stuffed 
monkey in it. Some monkeys are very clever and 
playful.” 
WINTER WIND 

The player selected to be the Winter Wind is 
blind-folded in the center of the room. The others 
form a circle with the Winter Wind in the middle. 
“OO-00-00,” he calls whirling around. When he 
stops he points to a player in the circle who says, 
“OO-00-Oo” imitating the wind. The Winter Wind 
tries to identify the voice. If he guesses wrong he 
whirls around trying again. If he guesses correctly 


that player is blindfolded and becomes the Winter 
Wind. 


UNDERHAND RACE 

The boys and girls stand in lines, every two lines 
facing each other, and constituting a team. The 
first child in every team takes a bean bag, and at a 
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given signal, tosses it wnderhand to the child im- 
mediately opposite him in line two, who tosses it 
back to number two in line one, and so on all the 
way down the line and back again, until the bag has 
been returned to the first thrower. The first team 
out scores a point. 


EACH JANUARY MORNING 
Each January morning 

Whether snow or shine, 
Little Ronnie skates (slides) (walks) (coasts) to 

school 

To get there just on time. 
The children stand in a circle. One is chosen to be 
“it.” He runs, hops, jumps, slides, walks, skates or 
skips around the circle. If he has skated, all the 
others skate as they repeat, “All of us skate to 
school 
To get there just in time” 


WILD RABBIT 

(Children have been told that if they can put salt 
on a rabbit’s tail they can catch him). One is chosen 
to be the wild rabbit and another to be the child. 
He says, “Wait, wild rabbit, don’t hop away so 
fast!” Bunny asks, “Why don’t you want me to go 
fast?” “I want to put salt on your tail,” answers 
the child and he starts chasing the rabbit. If he 
catches him it is his privilege to choose the new 
bunny and child. If the bunny escapes he gets to 
choose the next players. 


FOX AND GEESE 

Form a double circle by having half of the boys 
and girls form a circle on the outside; the other 
half stand in front of them. Two children are 
chosen, one for the fox and one for the goose. The 
fox chases the goose around the circle; the goose 
can save himself from being caught by stepping in 
front of any two players, thus making three in a 
row. He is now safe and the outer one of the three 
is the goose. 


BLUEJAY AND CHICKADEES 

One child is the bluejay and the others are all 
chickadees. At one end of the yard the chickadees 
have their nest marked off by a stick, or its place 
designated by the fence. The bluejay has its nest 
by a tree at the other end of the school yard. First, 
the chickadees go to their nest and the bluejay to 
his nest. When the teacher comes out to feed the 
birds the bluejay, arms extended and moving up 
and down as if flying, tries to catch them before 
they can touch the food (a long piece of light, soft 
wood or any substitute you have available). If he 
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touches them they become bluejays. If the chick- 
adees touch the food without being caught they 
return to their nest. The game goes on until.all 
chickadees become bluejays. All the birds must use 
the flying movement. 


WINTER FUN — Guess WHAT KIND 

The children draw numbers. Number one stands 
before the class and acts out some kind of winter 
play or work, as snowballing, making a snowman, 
building a snow fort, skating, coasting, skiing, 
wading through deep snow, shoveling snow, or 
playing Fox and Geese. The other pupils may have 
five questions to guess what is being done, as: 

Are you making a snowman? No, I am not mak- 
ing a snowman. Are you skiing? Yes, I am skiing 
on the mountain side. 


GUESS MY NAME 
I am a fur-bearing animal, not very large, nor 
yet very small. I live in the mountains or the woods. 


The Old Schoolhouse 
at York, Maine 


DYER KUENSTLER 


People are not my friends. They think that I am 
sly and do too much mischief. However, they do 
like my fur to keep them warm. Guess my name. 
The other boys and girls now ask complete ques- 

tions, which are answered in sentences as: 

Are you a wolf? 

No, I am not a wolf. 

Are you a bear? 

No, I am not a bear. 

Are you a fox? 

Yes, Iam a fox. 


TOUCH-TOM 

The boys and girls form a circle and one child is 
chosen to be Tom. He runs around the outside and 
touches a child on the back. The one touched runs 
immediately in the opposite direction. When they 
meet each other they stop, make a deep bow; then, 
passing to the right each tries to reach the vacant 
place first. The one who fails is “it.” 


frame building, was erected in 
1745. To make it more available 
to the many visitors, this historic 
building was moved from its 
original site in York County, to 
the center of the village, near the 
old Burying Ground and the vil- 


Tue HISTORIC town of 
York was settled in 1630. It was 
then known as Gorgeana, but in 
1652 its name was changed to 
York. 

During the summer a number 


of visitors explore this old village. 
Many of them photograph its 
church, the historic dwellings, the 
old schoolhouse and the other old 
buildings. 

The schoolhouse, a one room 


Photograph by Douglas Armaden 


OLD SCHOOLHOUSE — York, Maine. 
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lage green. 

Visitors are invited to step 
through the doorway and see how 
school was conducted in those 
days. The life-size figures of the 
schoolmaster and pupils wear 
period costumes. Caps adorn the 
heads of the girls, and the long 
hair of each boy has been combed 
into a pigtail, or queue. 

The teacher faces a large brick 
fireplace. He sits in a wooden 
arm-chair before a small home- 
made desk, with a can in his 
hand. The pupils have no desks, 
and they sit on split-log benches. 

One boy appears to be using 
a shelf fixed to the wall, as a desk. 
Another boy stands in the corner 
with his back to the teacher. 

The sunlight streaming in 
through the small window, rests 
on an empty bench, and lights up 
the bare plank floor. Two hats, 
and a small Union Jack flag hang 
from a rack on the opposite wall. 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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A Language Arts Program 
(To be correlated with Integrated Language Activities) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. NATURAL USES OF LANGUAGE 
1. Doing Errands About the Building. 


The teacher can easily impress upon the children 
that correct speech means helpful pupils, like doing 
errands, explaining projects, etc. 

Perhaps, she asks the various children how they 
would explain to the janitor that the room is only 
64°, and chooses the child who politely says, “Our 
room is only 64° Mr. Can you please help 
us?” ete. 


2. Explaining a Farm Unit to Visitors 


How We Made Our Barn 

Who brought Toy Animals from Home 

Who made Toy Animals 

Why we used Clay for Making Farm Animals 

Why we Made a Silo—What we Used for the 
Circular Roof 

How Fruit Trees were Made by putting twigs 
on a Spool, etc. ‘i 


3. Class Discussions 


Our Farm Pictures 

Where Clothing Comes From 

Where We Get Our Milk 

How Butter is Made 

Where the Sheep are Kept—Why They Live 
in Sheds 

Why Cattle Must be Kept Clean 

What the Horse does for the Farmer 

Why There Should be Many Windows in a 
Cow Barn 

What the Farmer Must do before Milking his 
Cows. 

Why the hen houses are on a sunny part of 
the farm, etc. 


4. Broadcasting 


Messages to Mother on Mother’s Day 
Messages to Father on Father’s Day 
Messages from the Easter Bunny 
Messages to Grandmother, etc. 


5. Telephone Conversation 


Mary: (making up a telephone number) 

“Mr. Bakerman, have you any bread today?” 

A child talking for Mr. Bakerman: 

“Yes, my little girl. We have all kinds of 
bread.” 
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Mary: “Could you send us two loaves of 
whole wheat bread?” 

Mr. Bakerman: “Yes, indeed. I am glad the 
children in your family are eating whole 
wheat bread. It will keep them rosy and 
well.” 

All sorts of conversation may be worked out with 
the children. “The Boy and the Egg Woman,” “The 
Farmer and his Wife,” “The Fruit Man and Mother,” - 
“The Fireman and the Child, etc. This gives to the 
children excellent training in sentence sense and 
helps to develop their imaginations. 


6. Conversational Lessons 
Conversational lessons about every day things — 
the rain, snow, wind, wheat, corn, wool, the postman, 
the milkman, the policeman, etc. 
Conversation like — 
What is rain for? 
How do the farmer’s fruits and vegetables 
reach the city? 
Why does snow melt? 
What are the policeman’s duties? 
Why must we wait our turn” etc. 


RB. CHANGING OF ORDINARY LANGUAGE TO 
PICTURESQUE LANGUAGE. 
1. Use of Sense Words 
SKY A TREE A CART 
the starry sky a bent over tree a rattling cart 
the 


a __ tree a cart 


Then each child may think of something that he 
can hear, and wrap it in picture words so that its 
sound may be made clear like: 


the cannon booms 
the brook gurgles 
the leaves rustle, etc. 


the thunder roars 
the bell tinkles 
the wind moans 


In a similar way, the teacher may develop words 
that give a better sense of smell, taste, and touch: 


SMELL TASTE TOUCH or FEEL 
a lovely lilae crispredapples a bitter wind 
bush newly-baked cool dewy grass 
salt sea air bread shivering cold, 


fresh green hay roasted chestnuts _ etc. 
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If pains are taken to sharpen the child’s senses 
not only will his vocabulary be developed and in- 
creased, but his oral and written expression will be 
enriched. 


2. Using Choice Words 


a. The teacher may take a simple sentence like — 
Tom went down the hill. 

The teacher may then draw a line through the 
word went and ask if anyone can suggest a better 
word, a word that will really tell how Tom got down 
the hill. Someone may suggest the word “ran” — 
The teacher writes: Tom ran down the hill. 

Numerous children may suggest hurried, hopped, 
skipped, marched, jumped, chased, rushed. In each 
case the teacher makes sure that the child under- 
stands the meaning of the word suggested. 


b. Then the teacher puts other sentences on the 
, like: The girl looked in the window. 
For better words for looked the children may sug- 
gest gazed, looked longingly, peered, etc. 


c. The teacher may show the children two sentences 
which she writes on the blackboard — 


A boy sat on a fence 
A little freckled-faced boy sat on the old 
brown fence 
She may ask the children to read both sentences 


and to tell which sentence best describes the boy, 
best describes the fence. Then she may have some- 


one underline the describing words in the second 
sentence: little, freckled-faced, old, brown. 


d. The teacher may give the children a word, like 
weather, asking them to give various words to de- 
scribe it — foggy, dark, threatening, etc. 


In a similar way the children may suggest pictur- 
esque words to describe house, baby, tree, etc. 


e. A completion test will also bring out the use of 
choice words, like: 


1. The snow sparkles like 

2. The moon looks down iike a big 

3. The summer breeze felt like a 

4. The tree stood as straight as a 

5. The water on the river was as smooth as 


Put a describing word after each of the following 
words, The first one has been done for you. 


bell clang 
bird 


wind 


fire whistle 
snowstorm 
leaves 
What does the moon look like to you? 

a silver dish in the sky 

a cookie freshly baked 


Can you add two more descriptions you may have 
for it? 
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Can you think of two real sound pictures like: 
The thunder roars. 
The cart.rattles 

Write them here: 


Can you think of pretty “seeing pictures” like —_ 
a purple aster 
a bright red tulip 


Write them here: 


3. Using Exact Words 


a. Walk may be a much over-used word. 

Look over the following words, then write a sen- 
tence using each. The first one has been done for 
you. 

saunter — Joe sauntered through the hall 


stroll tottered 
strode flounced 
swaggered staggered 
trudged ambled 


b. “Said” is another over-used word. 


Look over the following list and give a sentence 
using each: 


implied __ He implied that Joe was not telling the 
truth. 
declared 
acknowledged 
snarled 


jeered 
predicted 


c. “Surprise” is another over-used word. 


Look over the list below and give a sentence using 
each word: 


astonished — They were astonished to see the air- 
plane. 


amazed 
dumbfounded 


d. The exact word for “look” 

1. to glance at a letter 

2. to peruse a letter 

3. to peer at a sign 

4, to scrutinize a book 

5. to stare at a person 

6. to glare at a person 

7. to leer at a person 

8. to peep at a person 

Can you dramatize each phrase? 


Can you make a list of other synonyms for the word 
“look”? 
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Integrated Language Activities 
(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


I. DOING ERRANDS 
What would you say if your teacher sent you to 
ask the janitor for more heat? 
What would you say if your mother sent you to 
the store for two pounds of sugar? 
What would you say if your mother sent you to 
the tailor to ask if her new suit was finished? 


Can you make up three more errands by yourself 
to give before your class? ' 


Il. RULES FOR GOOD SPEECH 


Here are six common rules for good speech. Can 
you add others to the list? 


1. Open your mouth 

2. Use your lips 

3. Give every word a chance 
4. Don’t mumble 

5. Dont slur your words 

6. Don’t drop the final sound 


Ill. A SPEECH DRILL (of them, not uv’m) 


Can you give sentences using these groups of 
words? Be sure to say each distinctly 


a. many of them 

. some of them 

. it was kind of them 

. the best of them 

. I knew of them 

. the last of them 

. two of them 

. the color of them 
i. the name of them 
j. the sight of them 

. a picture of them 

. the taste of them 
m. the sound of them 
n. the first of them 


IV. A LANGUAGE GAME (Haven't any, not ain’t 
got no) 

The class may be the grocer. One pupil leaves the 
room while the class chooses a fruit, a vegetable, a 
cake, a pie, etc. The customer returns and asks, 
“Have you any cherries today?” 

The class replies, “No, we haven’t any cherries 
today.” 

Each customer is allowed three chances to guess 
the thing selected by the class. Then a new customer 
is chosen. 


V. DRESSING UP SENTENCES 


Picture words not only make a story more inter- 
esting but clearer and more real. 


Look over these groups of sentences and tell 
which is the clearer sentence? 

1. Clouds hid the sun. 

2. Black threatening clouds hid the noon-day sun. 


1. A wagon went down the street. 


2. A heavily-loaded wagon crawled down the hot 
dusty street. 


1. A path went up to the house. 
2. A tangled path led to the deserted old house. 
1. A child was playing in the garden. 


2. A fair-haired child was playing in the rose 
arbor. 


Now, can you find all the picture words that make 
the sentences so interesting? Can you make the 
following sentences more real and interesting by 
adding picture words? 

1. A bunch of flowers was on the table. 

2. A squirrel ran up the tree. 

3. The street was crowded with cars. 

4. Smoke came from the chimney. 

5. A brook flowed over the pebbles, 

6. Flowers blossomed in the meadow. 


Can you put choice picture words in the blanks be- 
low? 


wind _ her blonde hair. 


2. Joe’s heart as he looked at his. = 
toy. 


3. A breeze ______ through the trees. 
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4.° Little Tommy Wren her 
head on one side. 


5. Peter Rabbit 
legs would carry him. 


6. robins 


for worms. 


little 


home as fast as his ____ 


over the lawn looking 


5. Just To Remind You 


Should we say 
We were there 
There ain’t no pencils 
I seen her 
Leave me do it 
He should have known 
better 
Were you there 
Them is mine 
That boy 
My book is torn 
I can get it 
This one 
or We wuz here 
or There aren’t any pencils 
or Isaw her 
or Let me doit 
or He should of known better 
or Those are mine 
or Wuzyou there 
or That there boy 
or My book is tore 
or Ikin git it 
or This here one 


Can you write a sentence using the correct form 
of each one. 


6. The Use of I, 


Can you avoid beginning every sentence with the 
word “I”? 


Let us try completing each of the following sen- 
tences. Note carefully the placing of the word “I.” 


At school I 

. Looking up I ___ 

. On my way home I 
. Much to my surprise I 
. One rainy day I 

. On Christmas morning I 
. During a visit to Grandpa I 
. Some time ago I 
. Last week I 
. Once in awhile I 
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7. Finding Picture Words 


Here is a poem full of picture words. Can you find 
them? The first two have been done for you. 


If the world could turn us upside down, 

We'd stay awhile in Hong Kong town; 
Through the narrow streets, we’d rumble past, 

In a queer-shaped cart with wheel and mast; 
While the fragrant tea, we’d love to sip 

With our saucers set a-top the cup, 
And we’d see the hobby-horses made, 

In their colored lights of every shade; 
And the children trying hard to lick 

A candy spider from a tiny stick. 
Such a funny land of long pig-tails, 

Full of fishing boats with bamboo sails, 
And the junks that carry silk and tea. 

"Tis a queer old land to you and me. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


Can you place picture words in the blanks below? 
Jan and Jat 


Our names are queer, just Jan and Jat, 
We live in Holland, you know that 


With meadows can be, 


And dykes that keep away the sea. 
Our windmills _____ their arms around 
And do their work with ______. sound. 
The dog carts here go by, 
And _ milk cans reflect the sky. 


Our _ along 


shoes clump, 
And sing their bumpy song. 
The old land we love so much, 


Our own quaint country of the Dutch. 
—Florence Piper Tuttle 


8. A Language Drill __ (Use of doesn’t) 
‘ Can you tell me some things your mother doesn’t 


My mother doesn’t chop wood. 

My mother doesn’t work in a store. 

My mother doesn’t go to work. 

My mother doesn’t like slang words, etc. 


Now can you tell us some things your teacher 
doesn’t do? A dog doesn’t do; A robin doesn’t do? 
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OH!!! WHAT A STRANGE LOOKING MAN! I Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find Tom, Grandma, two fishes, another dog, a duck, wild horse, cup, kite and the girl’s name, EVA. 
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THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND PEG 


‘il, 


“We will learn a new song,” said the music teacher. When visiting day came Peg and the other children sang 

“Then we can sing it for your mothers on visiting day. the new song, but Meg couldn’t join in because she 

Please listen to me and we will all learn it together.” hadn’t listened to the music teacher, and didn’t know 
the song. 


“Remember, children,” said the teacher, “bring your The next day the milk money was collected and the milk 
milk money tomorrow.” Peg and the rest of the class passed around. Peg and all the other children all remem- 
listened, but Meg was too busy looking at her new bered, but Meg had no milk. “Next time I will listen to 
shoes and didn’t hear the teacher. the teacher,” she said. 
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Moving Time 


For The Birds 


ACT I 


Characters: 

Mr. Owl, Real Estate Agent 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin 

Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird 

Mr. and Mrs. Blue Jay 

Mr. and Mrs. Red Wing Blackbird 
Mr, Sparrow 


Scene: At the Real Estate Of- 
fice. As the scene opens, Mr. Owl 
is at his desk, busily working on 
his papers. Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
enter. 


Mr. Robin: Good morning, Mr. 
Owl. We have just arrived from 
the South and we are looking for 
a new home here in New England. 

Mrs. Robin: We have heard how 
very wise you are, Mr. Owl, and 
sO we were sure you would help 
us out. 

Mr. Owl: I will see what I can 
do for you. What are your re- 
quirements? 

Mr. Robin: We are anxious 
to have a home near a nice green 
lawn, a place with no cats if pos- 
sible and—and— 

Mrs. Robin: And a bird bath 
would be lovely. I do want my 
whole family to keep clean and 
shining at all times. 

Mr. Owl: If you’ll come back 
to-morrow, I think I can show 
you what you are looking for. 
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(Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird enter 
as the Robins go out.) 

Mr. Bluebird: W2 are strangers 
here and we would like a new 
home immediately. 

Mr. Owl: If you’ll tell me the 
kind of home, I may be able to 
help you. 

Mrs. Bluebird: We're not too 
particular as long as we have 
plenty of trees near us and good 
neighbors. 

Mr. Bluebird: We had a very 
bad experience with a neighbor 
last year—the Blue Jays, they 
called themselves. 

(Just then, Mr. and Mrs, Blue 
Jay enter.) 

Mr. Blue Jay: We heard what 
you said, Mr. Bluebird, and I 
want you to know we’re not all 
bad. I admit some of the family 
like to fight and steal food from 
others, but your family has bad 
members too! 

Mrs. Blue Jay: I’m sure we'd 
get along fine if you came to our 
neighborhood. We stay around 
here all winter and we can tell you 
where the best worms and other 
food are. 

(The Bluebirds talk to each 
other a minute and then nodding 
their heads, turn and go out with 


the Blue Jays. Mr. and Mrs. Red © 


Wing Blackbird enter.) 
Mr. Red Wing Blackbird: Mr. 
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Owl, we're looking for a new 
home. We must be where it is 
very damp, preferably a large 
swamp. 

Mrs. Red Wing Blackbird: 
Some of our friends tell us that 
is why I have colds and a touch of 
arthritis, but we would never be 
happy if we didn’t live near a 
swamp. 

Mr. Owl: We have plenty of 
swamp land around here, Not too 
many families like such damp- 
ness, so I can fix you up immedi- 
ately. I’ll take you out there when- 
ever you choose. 

(As they stand there, Mr. Spar- 
row enters.) 

Mr. Sparrow: I want to talk 
with you, Mr. Owl, I want to warn 
you that we people who live here 
all year, don’t want this place 
filled up with Spring and Summer 
visitors. They simply take over. 
It gets so crowded, we have to 
wait in line at the Bird Baths, 
the Worm Restaurants and the 
Tree Hotels. 

Mr. Owl: Mr. Sparrow, you 
can’t expect to have your own 
way. Most of us are glad to wel- 
come these families each year and 
it is most important to have them 
with us. You come back here to- 
morrow to the meeting I’m hav- 
ing with all of you, and maybe 
you'll change your mind. And 
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now, if all of you will leave, I’m 
closing shop for today. Remember 
to-morrow, ptly at two, that 
is the time when you are all due! 

(They all exit—End of Act I.) 


ACT Il 
Characters: Same 


Scene: At Mr. Owl’s office. As 
the scene opens, all the “birds” 
have gathered for a meeting. 


Mr. Owl: 
We welcome you birds to your 
brand new home, 
You’ll never find better, no need 
to roam. 
I’ve solved all the problems of 
each one of you— 
So speak of your wants, I’ll do 
all I can do. 
Mr. Robin: 
We must have a lawn as green 
as can be, 
And fat worms for our babies 
as you can see. 
Mrs. Robin: 
We cannot have cats while we 
are nearby, 
They are too mean, oh me and 
oh my: 
Mr. Owl: 
Maple Tree Lane, No. 202 
That’s the place that I’ll put 
you! 
Mr. Bluebird: 
We want to be near a bird feed- 
ing station, 
It must supplement our own 
winter ration. 


Mrs. Bluebird: 
We want nice neighbors who'll 
share with us_ 
All food like worms without a 
fuss. 
Mr. Owl: 
We have a bird park with 
stations galore— 
None of you people could ask 
for more. 
Feeding stations and bird 
baths, too— 
A beautiful place, I’m sure for 
you. 
Mr. Blue Jay: 
Some of you birds are selfish, 
I think, 
All you want is food and drink! 
Mrs. Blue Jay: 
We birds should eat insects to 
help gardens grow. 
We Blue Jays are thoughtful, 
I'll have you all know. 
Mr. Owl: 
You may tell the truth, I cannot 
say, 
But I hear you take food off 
and away— 
You bother the birds and that 
is wrong! 
But I'll find you a place, so sing 
us a song. 
Mr. Redwing Blackbird: 
We want to thank you for help- 
ing us out, 
We've traveled so far and 
round about. 
We’ve found the swamp that 
we love the best. 
Come down to see us in our 
snug little nest. 


Mrs. Red Wing Blackbird: 
The swamp is pleasant with a 
natural pool, 
We ask you down when you 
want to be cool. 
There’s plenty of room to have 
some fun, 
From early morn to setting sun. 
Mr. Owl: 
And now I guess you’re all fixed 


up— 

There'll be food and drink when 
you wish to sup. 

You'll have plenty of shelter 
in swamp or tree, 

And you'll all be as happy as 
can be. 

Mr. Sparrow: 

Now that I’ve met you all to- 
day 

I’d like to apologize if I may. 

I didn’t know you were so 
sweet— 

I’m glad we’ve had this chance 
to meet, 

So, now I welcome you, one and 
all 

And hope you’ll stay till late in 
the Fall. 

Mr. Owl: 

Each one of you has a different 
song, 

But never mind—just sing 
along. 
Sing out 

mouth— 
For we're glad you’re here 
from the Sunny South! 


loud with open 


(The play thus ends with an ap- 
propriate song.) 


A Spring Counting Rhyme 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


One for the rake, 

And two for the hoe; 
Three for the little seeds, 
And four to grow! 

Five for the sun 

And six for the rain; 
Seven for the flowers 
And eight for the grain! 
Nine for the birds 

That fly and sing, 

And ten for all growing things in spring! 


Teacher: This poem may be dramatized with finger 
motions or children may point to or hold up a fin- 
ger each time a number is mentioned. 
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Gregory Greyhound 


(GREGORY was rangy 
greyhound, who raced up and 
down streets chasing cars, other 
dogs, cats, squirrels, and every- 
body and everything in sight. 
One day, he chased a piece of 
paper,.away up on a hill. The 
paper was blown by the wind and 
nearly got away from Gregory, 
but not quite. 

“It’s funny,” said Gregory to 
the Boston Terrier who lived next 
door, “I spend my whole life 
chasing, chasing. Everybody is 
so afraid of me they just run as 
fast as they can ahead of me.” 

“You think you’re smart, don’t 
you, Gregory? No one likes you 
and I can prove it,” said Boston 
Terrier. 

“Let’s see you do it, then,” 
snapped Gregory. 

“All right, come with me.” 

First they visited Susie Squir- 
rel. “Do you like me?” demanded 
Gregory. 

“No, I don’t, everytime I’m dig- 
ging for a nut under my tree- 
house, you come racing along and 
scare me half to death.” 

“That’s because you’re little. 
What about your father and 
mother?” 

“They are more frightened of 
you than I am,” replied Susie, 
“because they are older and not 
as spry as they were.” 

Next, Gregory and Boston Ter- 
rier went to the Garage where the 
family car was parked. 
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“Speak up, car,’ said Boston 
Terrier, “tell Gregory why you 
run away from him.” 

“Mv master makes me get 
away from you because you are 
liable to cause accidents. You 
don’t belong in the street with me 
and the sooner you learn that the 
better for all of us.” 

After that, Gregory and Boston 
Terrier visited the cat, two or 
three children, and the neighbor’s 
pet rabbit. Everyone said, “No, 
Gregory, we don’t like you. You 
scare us and you know it.” 

Gregory felt quite proud to 
think he was important and 
smart enough to make everyone 
scared. Just the same he grew 
lonesome at times and on one par- 
ticular day, having no one to 
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chase, he started off towards the 
park. He heard strange music and 
children’s voices. He went closer 
and then stopped. Right in front 
of him were a tiger, a lion, a pony, 
and several other animals. He 
couldn’t believe his eyes, for they 
WERE COMING TOWARDS 
HIM. Not one of these ferocious 
looking animals was at all scared 
of Gregory and Gregory couldn’t 
understand that. 

While he remained motionless 
in one spot, the animals stopped 
and some children walked right 
up to these animals and got on 
their backs. Then, some music 
started in, and onward, onward 
came the animals. ‘Now, they are 
going around in circles just to 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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“Susie, do you like me?” demanded Gregory. 
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Mrs. Goose 


and Mr. Goat 


OODNESS ME,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “My oven door is 
coming off. I shall have to get Mr. 
Goat to come and mend it. And I 
was just going to make a cake, 
too. But how can I make a cake, 
with the over door coming off?” 

She put on her coat and hat and 
rushed out of her house. 

“Yes, I can come,” said Mr. 
Goat. “But first I have to finish 
this job I am doing. Expect me in 
an hour, and please be there. I 
don’t want to drag my heavy tool 
box over to your house and find 
you gone.” 

“Oh, I’ll be there,” Mrs. Goose 
told him. 

She went home, and took off 
her things. “Well, I can’t bake my 
cake,” she told herself,” when the 
oven door won’t shut. There’s not 
much I can do. But what a waste 
of time to sit around waiting for 
Mr. Goat. I think I’ll take a run 
over to see the Pop-Rabbits.” 


She met Mr. Goat with his heavy 
tool box. 


So she put on her coat and hat 
again, shut the front door, and 
locked it tight. 

The Pop-Rabbits were at home. 
They talked a while; and then 
Mrs. Goose said, “I thought I’d 
come and see you while I was 
waiting for Mr. Goat. He’s com- 
ing to fix my stove.” 
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“Hmmmmm,” Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
said. “Aren’t you afraid you'll 
miss him? That he’ll be there— 
and you’ll be here?” 

At that Mrs. Goose jumped up 
in a hurry, and ran out the door. 

When she was halfway to her 
house, she met Mr. Goat with his 
heavy tool box, looking very cross. 

“Well, he gruffed,” just as I 
thought. I go, and you aren’t 
there.” 

“But here I am, now,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose. “Do come back. I 
need my stove, to bake a cake.” 

Mr. Goat still looked cross, as 
though he did not want to come. 
He thought she didn’t deserve it! 
But he turned around and walked 
back with her, and began to fix 
the oven door. 

After a while he said, “It is all 
right now. But I see a hole in the 
floor of the oven. If you like, I’ll 
go back to my house and get a 
piece of tin to patch it with.” 
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She tiptoed out very softly so as not to disturb Mr. Goat. 
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“That will be fine,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. “It will be just like hav- 
ing a new stove.” - 

So Mr. Goat left, “Dear me,” 
thought Mrs. Goose, “It is a long 
way to his house. While I am 
waiting for him, I might as well 
bake that cake.” 


She got the oven hot, mixed the 
batter, slipped the pans in the 
oven. Then she heard a loud 
knocking at her front door. 

“Who can that be?” she asked 
herself, 


“Oh, it’s you,” Mrs. Goose told 
him. “Come right in. It will be 
fine to have the oven floor 
patched.” 

Mr. Goat smelled the cake 
baking. He saw at once that the 
stove was hot. “Do you expect me 
to work in the oven now?” he 
asked her. “Why did you have to 
use it, when I was coming?” 

“Oh, I just thought I’d make a 
cake while I was waiting,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose. “It is very easy to 
explain.” 

“It is very hard to understand,” 
snorted Mr. Goat. “Well, goodbye 
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now. I will send my bill for the 
oven door.” 

“Oh, but I want the floor, fixed, 
too! Can’t you come back when 
the stove is cool? At five o’clock?” 

“If you'll be here,” he told her. 
“And don’t start baking a pie or 
doing anything else crazy.” 

At five he came. Mrs. Goose was 
there; and she hadn’t heated the 
stove, either. He began to work 
on the patch. 

Mrs. Goose went into the other 
room and took up a book. “How 
silly this is,” she said to herself,” 
just sitting here while he is work- 
ing. I might be using my time 
better. I’ll just run to the Grocery, 
and buy that rice I need.” 

So she put on her things, and 
tiptoed out very softly, so as not 
to disturb Mr. Goat. He had his 
back turned, and did not see her. 

She locked the front door again, 
and hurried away. 

After she bought the rice, she 
talked a while with Mrs. Sheep in 
front of the Cafeteria. Old Lady 
Owl came along, and showed them 
some new shoes she had just 
bought. That took more time; and 


when Mrs. Goose got back to her 
house again she saw a strange 
sight. Mr. Goat was climbing out 
of her kitchen window, tool box 
and all. He looked very mad. 

“What are you doing?” she 
asked him. “Why do you leave my 
house like that?” 

He giared at her. “You ask 
why? I suppose you don’t remem- 
ber that you locked the front 
door. The back door was locked, 
too; no key in sight. So, what 
could I do but climb out the win- 
dow ?” 

“Oh dear me,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T didn’t think about that. Here— 
I’ll unlock the door; now do come 
in and have some cake. That will 
make you feel better.” 

“No, it won’t make me feel 
better,” Mr. Goat said. “I’m not 
like Mr. Pig; I don’t have to eat 
all the time to keep me happy. 
And as to cakes—I really like 
other things better; leather, and 
wool, and old cotton socks. Well, 
I have been around your house too 
much today, so good-bye. I’ll send 
you a bill for the oven door—and 
the oven floor.” 


“TI have brought you a cake! A present!” said Mrs. Goose. 
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' When he had gone, Mrs. Goose 
felt anxious to try out her newly 
patched stove. So she baked an- 
other cake. It came out beauti- 
fully; but then she was surprised 
to see that she had two cakes! 

“Two are really too many for 
one goose,” she told herself. 
“What shall I do with the extra 
one? Mr. Goat doesn’t want it. I 
know; I’ll take it to the Pop- 
Rabbits. The children will love 
it.” 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit was surprised 
to see Mrs. Goose again that day. 

“I have brought you a cake; A 
present!” 

“But why?” asked Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. “How did you happen to 
make us such a delicious-looking 
thing?” 

“It was all on account of Mr. 
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Goat,” laughed Mrs. Goose. And 
that was all she would say. 

But when she got home there 
was Mr. Goat waiting for her! He 
grinned, as though he was a little 
ashamed. “Do you know,” he said, 
“maybe I made a mistake when I 
said I wouldn’t take that cake. 
I’m hungry; and it might taste 
good, especially if it is a little 
bit leathery.” 

“Tt’s not leathery,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose,” but here it is.” Then she 
was glad she had baked two cakes! 

But after Mr. Goat had gone, 
she noticed that she had no cake 
for herself. So she baked a third 
one. But it was too bad; by that 
time she was so tired mixing, and 
stirring, and opening and shutting 
the oven door over the patch on 
the oven floor, that she had no 
appetite for cakes at all! 


Mountain 


Blew Its Top 


EDNA 


Lonc AGO, when the first 
explorers sailed up the Pacific 
coast, they saw a mighty moun- 
tain, topped with snow and ice, 
pushing high into the sky. But 
even then this mountain, named 
by white men, Mt. Rainier, was 
rounded and flattened on top. In- 
dian legends tell how the top blew 
away within man’s remembered 
history. Here is one of their 
stories of why this happened. 

Once there lived an Indian who 
was very greedy. He was a good 
hunter and fisherman. bringing 
much meat home to his lodge. In 
addition, he had a good supply of 
shell money to trade for luxuries. 
His wife was content, but not so 
the hunter. He was forever 
searching for a way to gain more 
shell money. 

One night he prayed to his 
guiding spirit, the elk, and be- 
seeched him for an answer. The 
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elk heard his prayer and appeared 
to him in a dream. 

“You must climb the mighty 
snow peak,” he said. “When you 
have reached the very top you 
will discover three great stones. 
One will be shaped like a salmon’s 
head, one like a camas root, and 
one like my head. Roll away the 
elk’s head stone and beneath it 
you will discover more _ shell 
money than you can carry away.” 

The Indian hunter was afraid 
to climb the mountain, for he 
knew that it was the dwelling 
place of all the gods. Yet, he 
wanted the shell money so badly 
that he overcame his fears. Bid- 
ding his wife goodbye, he set out 
on his difficult journey. 

Two days he traveled until he 
reached the base of the mountain. 
Swiftly he passed through the 
lower forests. Swiftly he strode 
across the mountain meadows 


above timberline. Only when he 
reached the shale rock slopes and 
the sheer rock cliffs did he slack 
his pace. 

But he was powerful, and soon 
he had reached snow and ice. The 
‘ice was filled with treacherous 
cracks and deep crevises. Think- 
ing only of the shell money at the 
top of the mountain, the hunter 
leaped over them all. It was the 
afternoon of the third day. He 
must hurry if he were to reach 
the top and get back from the 
snow and ice fields before dark. 

At last he reached the very 
peak of the mountain, so high 
that he could see land far away, 
farther than he had ever traveled 
before. The wind howled with 
rage, and tried to pluck him off 
and fling him down the mountain- 
side. But all the great gods who 
dwelled on the mountain still per- 
mitted him to remain. He 
breathed a prayer of thanks to 
them as he paused to catch his 
breath. 

Then he began to search the 
mountaintop. There, only slightly 
covered with snow, he found the 
three stones, one shaped -like a 
salmon head, one like a camas 
root, and the last like an elk’s 
head. With hands trembling from 
cold and excitement, he tore the 
elk’s head stone up and rolled it 
away. To his joy he saw that the 
huge store of shell money was 
really there. 

Eagerly he strung it on his 
elk’s sinew. When he had room 
for no more, he secured the sinew 
to his body, filled both hands with 
more shell money, and turned to 
climb back down. In his excite- 
ment he forgot to say a thank 
you prayer to the mighty gods. 

Far away at first, then closer 
and closer came a terrible rum- 
bling noise. Flames and_ fire 
spewed out of the top of the 
mountain, right behind him, The 
hunter turned to look, then be- 
came petrified with fright. The 
very ground on which he was 
standing, snow, ice and all, ex- 
ploded outward. Ice, snow, molten 
rock, and fire mingled in the sky. 
The hunter knew no more. 
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After what seemed only a 
moment, he awoke. He thought at 
first that he must be on a hunting 
trip, for all around him was a 
beautiful mountain meadow, cov- 
ered with lupine, mountain aster, 
and avalanch lily. Overhead the 
mountain jay was cawing, and 
cocking its gray head to look at 
him. 

Then he remembered what had 
happened. He looked for his elk’s 
sinew, but it was gone, and the 
shell money with it. His clothes 
were tattered and worn. Prob- 
ably from the force of the explo- 
sion, he told himself. At least the 
gods had spared his life. 

He arose to take a drink from 


a cool rivulet of water that 
rushed down the mountainside be- 
side him. His back ached, and his 
legs would barely hold him, He 
looked closer at his hands. They 
were gnarled and wrinkled. He 
felt his face. It too was wrinkled 
and drawn. He pulled a lock of 
his hair forward. It had grown 
white as the snows on the moun- 
tain top. 

The mountain looked different, 
too, strangely flattened. Then he 
knew what had happened. The 
whole top of the mighty peak had 
blown away. Strange that he had 
grown so old without knowing 
the time had passed, and wonder- 
ful that his life had been spared! 


Percival'’s Big Idea 


JEAN WYATT 


Ir WAS his name that gave 


Percival Alexander Wellington 
the beaver, his big idea. 

“With such a proud name as 
mine,” Percival thought as he 
took three quick bites from the 
trunk of a tree, “I should have 
things easy. No trees to gnaw 
and send crashing to the ground 
—no logs to float and build into 
the dam to make it strong—no 
roots and branches to drag and 
stow away in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the pond—” 

Percival broke off. He felt a 
bubble of excitement deep inside 
him, 

“Jeepers!” Percival cried sit- 
ting back on his flat scaly tail, 

“That’s the sort of life I’d like. 
And I'll have he added sud- 
denly. “I’ll move to the other side 
of this island, away from all the 
hustle and justle of this beaver 
colony !” 


Percival didn’t waste a minute. 


He struck off at once under a 
summer sky of blue. For a time 
he swam in the warm sparkling 
water feeling pleasure. When sun- 
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set came along, Percival curled 
up in an old boat he found beached 
on shore and went to sleep for 
the night—a time when his 
buddies back in the beaver colony 
would be working their hardest. 


No longer did shell money seem 
important. 

This time he remembered to 
say a “Thank you” prayer to the 
gods who made their home on the 
mountain. 

Then he hurried home to find 
his wife also grown old. She wel- 
comed his return all the more 
when he told her what had hap- 
pened. 

Many many more winters and 
summers he lived, always telling 
others about the gods and the 
justice of what they had done. 
Among his people he became 
known as a wise medicine man, 
always reminding others of the 
dangers of greed. 


For breakfast next morning 
Percival was real lucky. He found 
a tree blown down by the wind 
and feasted off its bark. Then he 
was on his carefree way again. 

At length Percival spied a dock. 
He was exploring a sunny corner 
of it when children surprised him. 

Percival tumbled hastily into 
the water, but a second later 
bobbed up and peered curiously 
about. 


For a while Percival swam about in the warm sparkling water. 
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One of the children tossed half 
an apple in his direction. Startled, 
Percival ducked beneath the sur- 
face again. Soon, however, he 
rose out of the water, sniffed the 
air, and made for the floating 
fruit. 

Before long the boys and girls 
had him eating another apple and 
then another one, and another! 


“What a jimdandy time I’ve 
had!” Percival thought when at 
last he swam away. “This is the 
life for me!” 


After a while Percival came to 
an empty ice-house. 


“A readymade lodge!’ he ex- 
claimed, coming out of a hole he 
discovered in the ice-house. “I 
won’t have the bother of building 
a place to live in!” 


Now Percival had nothing to 
do with the days but swim and 
play and visit the dock where the 


Have you ever wondered 
How the cotton grows? 

How the farmer picks it 

From the long, straight rows? 


You should see it growing 
With its blossoms white, 
Then when they have fallen 

Bolls come into sight. 


Then throughout the summer 
Bolls grow green and round; 
Packed inside the cases, 
Moist cotton’s found. 


When the autumn’s nearing 
On some frosty night 
Bolls begin to open 
And cotton is in sight. 


When they open wider 

Bolls grow stiff and brown; 
Cotton grows more fleecy 
And starts to hanging down. 
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children fed him apples and other 
dainties. 

The golden days changed, how- 
ever, as autumn came on. 

One misty morning silence 
hung over the deserted dock as 
it had for a number of days now. 

Percival drew a long sigh as he 
watched young wild ducks skim- 
ming along the water and flying 
away. 

“The children have left the 
Island too,” Percival thought. 
“But I’ll be here,” he added, try- 
ing to sound cheerful, “I'll be 
here ready to welcome the chil- 
dren when they return another 
summer.” 

Another summer, Percival 
mused. In the beaver colony, sum- 
mer would bring a rush of work. 
Trees to gnaw and send crashing 
to the ground—logs to float and 
build into the dam and make it 
strong—endless winter dinners of 
roots and branches to drag and 


Cotton 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Pickers come next morning 
With long white cotton sacks 

Strapped across their shoulders 
Or carried on their backs. 


Though the heat be scorching 
They stay in the sun, 

And work like busy beavers 
Till all the picking’s done. 


The farmer hauls the cotton 
To gins not far away; 

It’s cleaned of seeds and rubbish 
And baled like loads of hay. 


Then factories will buy it 

To wash and smooth and comb, 
And make it soft and silky 

And white as whitest foam. 


And then they start the spinning 


To make the cotton thread 
That’s dyed in pretty colors 
Of yellow, blue or red. 


stow away in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the pond— 


And suddenly Percival realized 
how much he missed his old way 
of life and how lonesome he was 
for the beavers who were his 
little friends and companions. 


“Me and my big idea of an easy 
life!’ Percival told himself 
crossly. 


In this moment he decided 
something. 


“From now on,” declared Perc- 
ival, “I’m going to be a busy 
beaver and share the work of 
living. Then,” added Percival 
happily, “I can feel proud of the 
name Percival Alexander Well- 
ington !” 

And quicker’n you can pull a 
whisker from a beaver’s chin 
Percival had struck off in the cold 
sparkling water on his way home 
again. 


And then they start the weaving 
With intricate machines 

That turn out cloth in colors 
Of red, and blues and greens! 


Sometimes they bleach the cotton 
To make it snowy white, 

Sometimes they stamp on patterns 
That make a pleasing sight. 


And now the cloth is ready 

For dresses, suits and shirts, 
For dainty kitchen aprons, 
For blouses, coats and skirts ; 


For drapes and window curtains, 
For bedspreads, quilts and 
sheets, 
For tableclothes so snowy 
On which the family eats. 


When you watch cotton growing 
In sunny southern fields, 

Think of all its uses, 

And all the things it yields! 
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LITTLE BLACK HEN’S SECRET—Rebus Helen Strimple 
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lw THE orchard and along 
the fences, a few dirty snowdrifts 
still lingered. Amid the brown 
grasses on the sunny hillside, 
Hepatica lifted her blue blossoms 
and the winter-green plants of- 
fered bright red berries to pass- 
ers-by. In woodland and meadow 
the birds were singing their 
sweetest songs. The cheery call of 
the bluebirds mingled with the 
songs of the red-winged black- 
birds and the buzzing of the 
bumblebees. Spring had come to 
the Northland. 

But there was one bird that had 
not gone south with the others. 
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The Screech Owl Family 


In still winter evenings, when 
snow lay deep on meadow and 
pasture, one could hear the quav- 
ering wail of the Screech Owl. It 
was a startling but not unwel- 
come sound, coming from the old 
orchard in mid winter. It told 
listeners that not all of the birds 
had fled to the Southland when 
trees and fenceposts were covered 
with snow. 

Now that spring had come, Mr. 
and Mrs. Screech Owl were very 
quiet. They were making a nurs- 
ery in an old apple tree. Mother 
Owl had selected a hole about 
eight feet from the ground. Her 


Mrs. Owl coaxed her owlets from the hole in the apple tree. 
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four white eggs were laid on a 
pile of chips, grass, leaves, and 
little sticks which had _ been 
strewed about at the bottom of 
the cavity. These eggs were al- 
most as round as marbles. They 
were so white that they could be 
seen even in the dark hollow. 
Sometimes both Father and 
Mother Owl sat on these eggs. 

April turned into May, and four 
baby owlets climbed from broken 
shells. They did not all hatch out 
the same day, because Mother 
Owl began brooding as soon as she 
laid her first egg. During the first 
few weeks, they were not all the 
same size. 

The queerest thing about these 
babies was that they were not all 
the same color. Two of them were 
reddish-brown and two of them 
were gray. They were covered 
with a soft down at first. Feathers 
soon replaced this down, and then 
how cute they were! 

These little owlets were always 
hungry. When Mother or Father 
Owl brought a mouse to the nest, 
they opened their mouths wide, 
and down a baby throat it went. 
The food was never broken nor 
torn apart, but was always swal- 
lowed whole. Very often the 
parent birds brought insects to 
the nest. Farmer John knew this 
and so he was always glad to have 
Mr. and Mrs. Screech Ow! make 
their home in his orchard. 

These were busy days for the 
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old owls. Every evening the two 
birds were off for a hunt. Always 
they returned with either a mouse 
or a rat or a night moth. Once 
during the summer, Farmer John 
missed a young chicken that had 
always roosted in a young maple 
near the barn. He knew that the 
young owls had eaten a supper of 
chicken, for under the old apple 
tree lay the bones and feathers 
of a young fowl. 

In late spring Mrs. Screech Owl 
led forth from the old apple-tree 
hollow her little family of four, 
and by coaxing and calling, 
brought them to Farmer John’s 
barn, where she showed them how 
to catch mice. 

The second time she led them 
to the barn, the Nature Man was 
watching them. Suddenly the 
mother owl saw him. Instantly 
she left her hunting and flew at 
his face in such fury that he 
turned and ran toward the house. 
With snapping beak and loud 
cries, the bird followed him a 
short distance, and then returned 
to her hunting and her little 
owlets. 

The man turned and stole softly 
through the moonlight. This time 
he peeped from behind shrubbery. 
For some time he watched the old 
owl as she caught mouse after 
mouse and carried them to the 
young owls on the branch of the 
maple. Each mouse was swal- 
lowed whole. The Nature Man 
sat speechless as he watched a 
good-sized mouse pass down a 
baby throat. “Gulp! Gulp! Gulp! 
Gulp!” Could he swallow it? Yes, 


I am big and gray, 

As I work and play. 

See my sailboat ears, 

And my trunk, my dears. 
elephant 
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finally the mouse’s long tail dis- 
appeared from sight down the 
youngster’s throat, and Mother 
Owl was off to the barn for an- 
other. 

The next night Mother Owl led 
her little family to the field where 
Farmer John had cut and piled 
his corn in shocks. A few days 
after the shocks were made, there 
was a mouse’s nest in each one. 
What cozy homes they were, 
warm and comfortable. 

Mother Owl knew all about 
those little homes and, flying so 
quietly with their soft, feathery 
wings, she and her owlets alighted 
beside one shock. As they sat 
quietly, they heard mice gnawing 
and moving about inside of it. 

Mother Owl stationed her fam- 
ily by an opening where she knew 
that a mouse would soon appear, 
bent on making an adventurous 
journey to another shock a short 
distance away. Soon there was a 
movement in the top of the 
stalks, and Mr. Whitefoot Mouse 
came slowly down toward the 
ground. Across the field he 
started like a little arrow. But 
swift as he was, he was not swift 
enough. The next moment a 
young owl had caught a mouse 
all by himself. Down the young 
throat he passed, and Mr. White- 
foot was no more. 

“No use looking for any more 
mice in that shock,” Mother Owl 
told her family. So she led them 
to another shock not far away. 
Here they sat quietly watching 
for some time. Suddenly they 
heard a sound in the little burrow 


Guess! 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


I am covered with spots, 
That look like big dots, 
I eat folks for fun, 

So you’d better run! 


leopard 


under the shock. Mr. House Mouse 
was waking up and getting ready 
to take a run in the moonlight. 

He stopped to gnaw a little corn 
as he came by a tender ear. Then 
he stole out into the moonlit field. 
He stood quietly for a moment to 
see if any danger was near. He 
did not see the motionless owl 
family as they sat hunched down 
in their feathers. So he started. 
He didn’t get far before he was 
seized by one of the young owls 
and down her throat he disap- 
peared. Yes, Mother Owl’s young 
ones were learning fast how to 
get food for themselves. 

It was not long before all four 
young owlets were hunting mice 
and insects all by themselves. 

As autumn drew near, each 
young owl began to look for a 
place to build a home for himself. 
Much to Farmer John’s delight, 
they each found a hollow in an 
old apple tree. They chose the 
hollows which faced the south 
where the bright sunshine of 
winter would shine upon them as 
they sat in their doorways. 

Every day during that next 
winter the Nature Man walked 
through the orchard. As he passed 
by these hollows, he saw either a 
gray owl or a reddish-brown owl 
in each little round doorway, 
winking and blinking in the 
winter sunlight. 

And so we leave the little owl 
family in Farmer John’s orchard 
where they will eat, day after day, 
and night after night, the insects 
and mice that otherwise would 
harm the farmer’s crops. 


I am hunted by men, 

So I hide in my den, 

Through winter I sleep, 

While the snow’s cold and deep. 
brown bear 
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he was where he could reach the 
ripe figs. 

But just then an awful sound 
struck his ears. “Uh, uh, uh, 
uh!” it began. That was an old 
black monkey telling his band to 
look out. But why? Monkeys 


Co-a-ti, The Nosey One 
and His Neighbors 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Coati was a little ’coon. He 
was larger than the Virginia rac- 
coon, and his nose was longer. So 
was his-tail. But he wore a mask 
—that is, there was a patch of 
dark brown fur across the upper 
part of his face. His tail was 
striped crosswise, too, though it 
was longer than the tail of the 
*coon we know, and its fur was 
shorter. 

That long tail was as good as 
a balancing pole when Coati 
walked the high branches of the 
forest trees. And his long nose 
helped him nose around the 
fallen logs for something good to 
eat. He would go around, “Sniff, 
Sniff!” till his nose told him 
where to claw. He loved the grubs 
and worms he found. He grunted 
his pleasure. 

He had had his siesta, for 
nearly everyone in the hot rain 
forests takes an afternoon nap. 
Now he grubbed around an old 
stump till he found some grubs. 
They made a nice snack. Then he 
washed his face, for he liked to 
keep clean. 

Crossing a muddy little river, 
he hopped from stone to stone on 
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his short legs to keep his feet dry. 
There were some fruit trees on 
the other side. And he liked fruit 
and nuts even better than grubs 
and beetles. 

Ah, there was a big old fig tree, 
with a vine growing about its 
base. He climbed the vine hand 
over hand. Then he hunched up 
the tree trunk like a caterpillar, 
first his head end, then his tail 
end, head end, tail end... At last 


were not afraid of Coati. What 
were they afraid of? Coati was 
always curious to know what was 
going on in the forest. 

By now it was evening. Coati 
had big, night-seeing eyes. He 
didn’t mind being out after dark. 
In fact, that was one of the best 
times for his food hunting. A 
sudden hoarse roar sounded. It 
was the deep roar of the jaguar 
—that terror of the forest. 

The black monkeys began to 
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howl. Owls began to hoot. The 
whole forest became so noisy it 
hurt the ears. 

Coati knew the jaguar was so 
heavy it couldn’t climb to the 
high branches. The monkeys 
raced from tree to tree. A wild 
pig (a peccary) on the forest 
floor squealed—then suddenly 
was still. Perhaps the 300-pound 
jaguar had caught its supper. 
But Coati was playing safe. 

He climbed to the very top of 
the fig tree. Then he made a jump 
to the next tree. His long tail 
helped him balance. And in that 
taller tree he waiked along a 
branch so slim, it would only hold 
his small weight. It was a nut 
tree: he had often climbed to 100 
feet for nuts, or birds’ eggs. Now 
he walked like a circus man on a 
tight rope—balancing with his 
long tail. By and by the forest 
was quiet again, except for the 
hum of mosquitoes and the croak 
of frogs. The jaguar had gone, 
and so had the howler monkeys. 

Coati hunched down the tree 
trunk head first till he came to 
the crotch of a big low branch. 


Where do pixies go in winter 
When the blossoms fade and die 


And the ice upon the river 


Is a mirror for the sky? 


Some, perhaps, may like to slumber 
Underneath the bark of trees; 

Others, no doubt, sleep in hay stacks 
When the brooklets start to freeze. 
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And there he curled up for a 
little snooze, a furry ball, with 
his nose tucked into his chest. 
Reddish brown like the bark of 
the tree, he didn’t show. 

A red sun rose in the sky, and 
Coati went down to the river for 
his morning drink. His mother 
and father were there, too, and 
with them, his four half grown 
brothers and sisters. Mother had 
five new babies, too. They made 
quite a family party. Father had 
reached a paw under the stream 
bank and brought up a crab. 

Suddenly one of the new babies 
whimpered. Mother’ whirled 
about on her hind legs to see why. 
It was one of the black monkeys 
that had grabbed the baby by the 
tail. It was a young monkey and 
full of mischief. 

Mother reared on her hind legs 
and struck at the monkey with 
her claws out. The monkey let go 
in a hurry, and sprang into the 
nearest tree. Coatis are peaceful 
animals, but they will defend 
their little ones. 

And now they all went bounc- 
ing away through the woods, 


Pixies In Winter 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


with their long tails curled 
straight up, to find some break- 
fast. 

In the branches above, the 
black monkeys were picking figs 
for their breakfast. When it came 
to the big jumps, when they leapt 
from one tree to another, the 
babies climbed onto their 
mothers’ backs. 

These monkeys had flat noses, 
and almost no foreheads. But 
they, too, had tails that helped 
them a lot. The tips of their long 
tails could wind about a branch 
like a fifth hand. (They were pre- 
hensile). And when they wanted 
to cross from one tree to another, 
sometimes they could hang on to 
the first tree with their tails 
while they reached for the next 
tree with their fore paws. 

They were peaceful neighbors, 
so far as the coatis were con- 
cerned. If only they didn’t make 
such a racket! For they roared 
like bulls when they got excited. 
Still, their howls gave everyone 
warning when danger was near. 

Coatis knew you have to take 
your neighbors as you find them. 


Now, I have a strong opinion, 


As the pixies’ special friend, 


That they troop in by the billion 
Just to frolic with the wind! 


Pixies are resourceful creatures 


And would surely think of this— 


Any exercise so novel 


And such fun, they wouldn’t miss! 


When the snowflakes whirl and tumble, 
Somersault and lightly glide, 

I’ve a feeling that the pixies 
Climb aboard and take a ride! 
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COMMON AMERICAN TOAD 


Toads of various species are found virtually 
everywhere except in the highest mountains. In the 
spring the male toad finds a pond and there he sits 
in the shallow water. He blows up his throat 
pouches and sings in a high pitched trill to attract 
a lady toad. 


The female toad lays thousands of eggs in the 
shallow water. These are warmed by the sun’s rays 
and are rapidly hatched into Tadpoles. They have 
a tail but no legs. When the Tadpole becomes older 


Helen Strimple 


the tail disappears and it develops four legs. Then 
it leaves the water and becomes a land animal. It 
likes to live in a quiet, moist place where it can find 


plenty of food. 


The toad has a big appetite and will eat many 
insects and worms. That is why every gardener wel- 
comes the toad to his garden. He usually burrows 
beneath the earth in the daytime and comes out to 
feed at night. 


We should never harm these little creatures. 
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Books in Review 


(From Page 1) 


YOUNG KANGAROO, by Marg- 
aret Wise Brown; illustrated by 
Symeon Shimin; Published by 
William R. Scott, Inc., New York; 
Price $2.25. 

This is a chuckling story of a 
young kangaroo who was only as 
big as your thumb when he was 
born. But with sleeping, eating, 
and growing, he grew bigger and 
bigger and learned more and 
more. The children will be de- 
lighted to learn how Young 
Kangaroo found out what some- 
thing was. Did he smell it, feel it, 
taste it, hear it or look at it? 

A factually accurate and fas- 

cinating story about the growth 
and development of a young 
kangaroo. 
THE CAPTIVE LAD — A STO- 
RY OF DANIEL, THE LION- 
HEARTED, by Jean Brown 
Wagoner; illustrated by Paul 
Laune. Published by Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc. Price $2.50. 

Children who dream of and 
love adventure will thrill over the 
story of Daniel and his grand- 
father, Asa. They will love his 
experiences in the frightening 
tunnel, the old-time story of his 
being thrown into the lion’s den. 
Mrs. Wagoner really brings to 
life in an easy-flowing style a 
spectacular hero of the New 
Testament, giving to her story 
adventure, humor, and pathos. 
This is truly a boy’s book pre- 
sented in terms of timeless boy- 
hood against a rich and colorful 
background of times long past. 
LOONY COON, by Sam Camp- 
bell, Illustrated by Alexander 
Kay: Published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. Price $2.50. 

The children will love this book. 
They will know directly and al- 
most instinctively that the author 
loves and understands animals. 
They will be impressed by his 
feeling that knowledge and under- 
standing of animals will overcome 
fear of them. And they will also 
love the engaging hero of the 
book — a baby coon whose be- 
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havior is as comical as his looks. 
Each rollicking event is told 
with such humor, delight, and 
realness that the reader will be 
absorbed to the very end of the 
story. 

THE FRIENDLY BEAR, by 
Robert Bright; Illustrated by the 
author: Published by Doubleday 
& Co. Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 

All small children who have 
made the acquaintance of Robert 
Bright and his splendid series of 
picture books for the wee ones, 
will love The Friendly Bear. It is 
the story of Matt who likes 
stories, the Friendly Bear who 
likes honey, and Wise Grandpa 
who knows what everybody likes. 
Surprised, indeed, was Matt when 
he found the Friendly Bear look- 
ing very much like Wise Grandpa! 
ORANGE OLIVER, -The Kitten 
Who Wore Glasses, by Robert 
Lasson; Illustrated and designed 
by Church Hayden; Published by 
David McKay Co. Inc., N. Y. 
Price $2.50. 

Children will love the natural- 

ness of this simple story of Oliver, 
the kitten who seemed to do every- 
thing wrong each day until Linda 
decided that what Oliver needed 
was glasses. There will be plenty 
of chuckles when the children see 
what happens when Oliver is 
really taken to the eye doctor. A 
very original and delightful story 
for the little ones. 
WHAT’S INSIDE — by May 
Garelick; Photographs by Rena 
Jakobsen; Published by William 
R. Scott, Inc. Price $2.00. 

This is the answer to the really 
inquisitive child who wants to 
know, “What’s inside the egg?” 
A charming story of life begin- 
ning before the children’s very 
eyes in a series of brilliant pic- 
tures and real documentory pho- 
tographs. This tiny book causes 
a great deal of communication 
and expression between parent 
and child. It is a contribution to 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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(ST GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


land grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


Grade and. ufo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to EAGLE 4 


703 East 13th St., New York City *@ 
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Books in Review 

(From Page 61) 
the picture book age because of 
its originality and authentic in- 
formation. 
N IS FOR NURSERY SCHOOL, 
— by Blossom Birdney; Illus- 
trated by Vladimir Bobri; Pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., Inc., N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Every little one is eager to 

know and write the alphabet and 
here it is from A to Z in most 
charming pictures and rhymes. 
The author is already very well 
known to us from her charming 
book A Kiss is Round. Her book 
is named by The New York Times 
as one of the ten outstanding pic- 
ture books of the year. 
ROAR AND MORE, — by Karla 
Huskin; illustrated by the author; 
Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. Price $2.00. 

A most attractive picture book 

developed from different kinds of 
sounds,—the trumpeting of the 
elephant, the quiet battling of 
fish, yaps and barks of dogs, the 
wump, thrumps of the Kangaroo, 
the purr of the well-fed cat. Both 
the gay pictures and the illumin- 
ating text captivate and satisfy 
the imaginations of children. And 
oh, how they chuckle over its con- 
tents! 
WAKE UP, CITY, — by Alvin 
Tresselt; Pictures by Roger 
Dewoisin; Published by Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., Inc. Price 
$2.50. 

Here is a charming companion 

book to Wake Up Farm by the 
same author—this one is in sharp 
contrast. Here we have the hurry 
and scurry, hustle and bustle, 
jostling crowds, busy streets of 
a big city. And the city noises 
which the little child loves to hear 
over and over again. The illustra- 
tions in sharp, dark colors—red, 
yellow, gold—add much to the 
atmosphere. No child should have 
to miss seeing this book. 
SEE THROUGH THE JUNGLE, 
— by Millicent Selsam; Illus- 
trated by Winifred Lubell; Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. 
Price $2.50. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY — EDA-2 
Please send free sample kit and Handwriting improvement Procedure 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful color folder entitled “Magi-Paint.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 
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What child hasn’t wondered 
about the jungle with its plants, 
animals, birds and teeming in- 
sects? 

The well-known author of See 
Through the Sea and See Through 
the Forest, has now turned to 
the excitement and drama of the 
ever-moving life of the jungle, the 
descriptive prose and the artistry 
of the pictures make the trip un- 
forgetable to children. 


Gregory Grayhound 
(From Page 49) 


bother me, and now they have got 
me scared. I’m leaving.” And 


Mealtime Favorites 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The bunny likes carrots, 

The robin likes worms, 

The lion likes lots of raw meat; 

The horse likes lump sugar, 

The chicken likes corn, 

And I like ALL good things to 
eat! 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 

H Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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Gregory ran faster than he had 
ever run in his whole life. 

The children seeing Gregory 
running, began to laugh, “Who- 
ever thought it would. be a 
MERRY-GO-ROUND that would 
scare Gregory Greyhound.” 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN 
COMPANY MOVES INTO 
NEW LOCATION 

George E. Bartol, 3rd., Presi- 
dent of the C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company, announced that the 
company’s new manufacturing 
plant at Statesville, North Caro- 
lina, will go into operation late in 
December, with shipments from 
the plant starting about December 
30. 

The new plant, containing 
about 80,000 square feet of floor 
space is one story of brick con- 
struction and completely air-con- 
ditioned. The Company has addi- 
tional acreage adjacent to the 
plant for future expansion, The 
new Statesville operation replaces 
the company’s old plant in Cam- 
den, New Jersey. However, Hunt 
Pen’s executive and administra- 
tive offices remain in Camden, Mr. 
Bartol stated. 

The new Statesville plant, in 
addition to giving Hunt Pen con- 
siderably more space for the 
manufacture of its complete line 
of Boston Pencil Sharpeners, 
Speedball Pens and other prod- 
ucts will provide the company 
with the necessary space and fa- 
cilities for expansion of its re- 
search and development activities, 
according to Mr. Bartol. 

Over 200 persons will be em- 
ployed at the new Statesville plant 
when it gets into full operation. 
G. L. Wilson Building Company 
of Statesville, North Carolina was 
the general contractor. 


The Old Schoolhouse 
(From Page 39) 

The Old Geol Museum, (once 
a King’s Prison), Wilcox House, 
and many of the other buildings 
are open to the public in Week- 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sundays from 1:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


Tea is served as Jefferd’s 
Tavern from 4 to 6 p.m. 


Much information and the pho- 
tographer’s name were supplied 
by Mrs. Edward Marshall, Pub- 
licity Chairman of the Old Gaol 
Committee, York, Maine. 


The Marble Halls 
(From Page 36) 

It took many long months of 
reading and working to turn this 
picture into stone; but the figures 
are lifelike. 

At last we drift to a platform 
on which is displayed all of the 
objects that have already been 
mentioned, along with such novel- 
ties as ash trays, and tiny ani- 
mals and statues made from mar- 
ble dust, and tiny ornaments worn 
as jewelry. 

The footprints now lead us to 
the outer door; and we pass from 
Wonderland into the outer world. 
A train with flat cars rumbles by, 
loaded with great blocks of mar- 
ble. Some tourists are poking in- 
to a waste pile for souvenirs of 
marble. And now — a loud gong 
rings. The mills open and we 
meet hundreds of grimy work- 
men with dinner pails, who are 
hurrying home to rest from their 
labors. 

This reminds us of the thou- 
sands of homes in Rutland County 
that are supported by the wages 
of men who work in marble. 

The quarry men — the sanders, 
the polishers, the trimmers, the 
carvers, the office force, the sales- 
men — and all do their part in 
the labor and design that created 
the “World’s Largest Marble Ex- 
hibit” in Proctor, Vermont. 


We Are What We Eat 
(From Page 31) 
“Do we need to give the bones 
food,” asked Jerelyn. “Yes,” re- 
plied James, “it is ‘grow foods,’ ” 
or proteins that help the muscles 
to grow. The minerals also help 
the bones to grow. Terri Lee gave 
a list of foods she ate:—leafy 
vegetables, milk, cheese, whole- 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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We Are What We Eat 
(From Page 63) 


wheat cereals, dried beans, meats, 

oranges and eggs. I remember to 

play in the sunshine and take 

cod-liver oil; they give us vita- 

min D, the sunshine vitamin. 
Rest 

The way we play at recess 
wears out part of our muscles. 
The muscles must have a chance 
to build over again the part that 
is worn out. We need rest. When 
we sit down or when we sleep at 
night, the muscles are being re- 
paired, or built up again. Then 
we’re ready for more fun and 
exercise. 

Hitchhikers 

Hitchhikers are the live things 
that catch rides from one place 
to another. They are germs or 
bacteria which makes us sick if 
they get inside our body. They 
catch rides on food, fingers, on 
dust in the air or on the tiny 
drops of water blown out the 
mouth or nose when we sneeze or 
cough. Let’s list ways to stop 
these rides by hitchhikers: 

1. Wash our hands in soap 
and water before eating any 
meal. 

2. Do not “trade bites” or eat 
food that has fallen on the 
floor. 

3. Always carry a clean hand- 
kerchief and use it if we 
cough or sneeze. 

4. Always drink water that is 
“Safe for Drinking’ when 
on any trip or camping. 

Immunity and Vaccination 

“What big words!” said Ruth 
Ann, “What do they mean, Miss 
Jones?” 

“Immunity means you have 
something in your blood that 
keeps some hitchhikers from giv- 
ing you whooping cough, small 
pox, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. 
This “something” put into your 
blood gives you immunity, or pro- 
tects you against these diseases. 
“You mean vaccination in my 
arm,” questioned Ruth Ann. 
“Yes, years ago almost every- 
body had smallpox because people 
did not know about vaccination. 
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Now we do not have any of these 
diseases we talked about if we 
are vaccinated.” 


“Oh, I wish everybody would 
get vaccinated, then nobody ever 
would be sick with these dread- 
ful diseases,” continued Ruth 
Ann. 


My Children Keep 
Interrupting 
(From Page 15) 


until I have finished ?—I’d appre- 
ciate that!” Then, at the first op- 
portunity, “Bobby, thank you for 
remembering what we talked 
about this morning!” 

7. The class business meetings, 
and group discussion periods that 
are held in many classrooms un- 
der child leadership help children 
learn to participate and to listen 
to others in a courteous, orderly 
fashion. The decorum observed 
on such occasions can be counted 
on to carry over to a considerable 
extent to any situation in the 
classroom. 


Let’s work for courtesy, but 
let’s keep enthusiasm alive! 


A School Birthday Party 
(From Page 19) 


Doubleday and Company, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

FUN WITH TOM AND BETTY 
by Odille Ousley and David H. 
Russell, Ginn and Company. 
THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 
by Odille Ousley and David Rus- 
sell, Ginn and Co. 

TO SCHOOL AND HOME 
AGAIN Jimmy’s Party by Crab- 
tree, Walker, Canfield. The Uni- 
versity Pub. Co., New York. 
Child Life Story Book selected 
by Anne Sampson. The John C. 
Winston Co. THE BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT. 

CHILD LIFE. Nov. 1950 WHAT 
SPECIAL DAY by Angus Mac- 
Donald. 

CHILD LIFE. March 1955 BER- 
TRAM’S BIRTHDAY by Paul 
Gilbert. 

Children’s Activity. May 1952. A 
BIRTHDAY PARTY by Mar- 
guerite Gode. 


NUMBERS FOR YOU. Book A. 
A BIRTHDAY. Lyons and Carna- 
han, N. Y. 

BIRTHDAY SONG. NEW 
MUSIC HORIZONS. First Book 
Silver Burdett Co., N. Y. 


Let’s Have an Aquarium 
From Page 23) 

One simple way to shade the 
tank and at the same time pro- 
vide a background against which 
the colors of the fish will show up 
attractively is to paint the back of 
the tank. Ordinary blue or blue- 
green housepaint or enamel may 
be used on the outside of the tank 
or a specially prepared aquarium 
paint may be put on the inside of 
the tank before sand or water 
are added. 


Class-Cultural 

(From Page 25) 
satisfied with status quo. At 
times a child of lower status who 
is above average in academic 
achievement does not show a 
keen interest in academic sub- 
jects. It is this group that has the 
larger proportion of drop-outs 
before graduation. 

The child from the lower-class 
is less likely to enjoy school, or 
to establish effective working re- 
lationships with the teacher. All 
this implies a greater need on the 
part of the teacher for the estab- 
lishment of optimal pupil-teacher 
relationships. It may be difficult 
for the teacher to realize this as 
the child is in class-culture dif- 
ferent from her own. There may 
be many things about the child’s 
behavior and attitude that are 
repugnant to her. It may be hard 
for her to be warm and sympa- 
thetic toward such a child. Studies 
have shown the tendency of teach- 
ers to rate children in accordance 
with class-cultural level of their 
families, even on such items as 
intelligence and personality traits, 
rather than in an objective man- 
ner. The more the teacher studies 
the influence of class-culture upon 
the child’s development and learn- 
ing, the better will she be able to 
guide and direct his school learn- 
ing. 
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the boy and the Star 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star ... to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 


Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 
and held him .. . that has given him food and warmth 
and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 


those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 


And, think: When you make your home secure you are 
also helping make America secure. For the strength of 


America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E’” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 


U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 


If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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* COLOR CLEANLINESS « INSTANT PLIABILITY 
* Firmness to hold a molded or carved form « Hun 


TRU-MODEL has everything necessary to assure successful 
classroom projects at every grade level. Clean and easy 
to use, it is ideal for primary school children. Fine-textured 
and of professional quality, it is a perfect creative medium 
for secondary school art classes. Give your students the 
opportunity to excel... give them TRU-MODEL, the new 
and improved modeling clay. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY _ SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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